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Eprror’s Note. Following the custom established in 1926, the October issue of the JOURNAL 
or Home Economics is this year devoted chiefly to papers from the program of the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association, held in Asheville, North Carolina, June 20 to 24. 
The first nine are brief reports of progress in the various fields of home economics which were 
presented at the first general session. In the Open Forum will be found abstracts of papers and of * 
round table discussions. 


PROGRESS IN INSTITUTION ECONOMICS 


KATHARINE McFARLAND 
Chairman, Institution Economics Section, American Home Economics Association 

Progress in the field of institution economics is shown by the results 
of work at the following institutions: 

Columbia University. A study of dormitories conducted by Mrs. 
Mary de Garmo Bryan has brought forth a wealth of materials About 
150 replies received to questionnaires sent out largely to dormitories 
and cafeterias gave data on such points as number of directors, assistants, 
and employees needed in connection with food and housing for given 
numbers of residents; duties and salaries of directors; average, minimum, 
and maximum per capita cost of food per day and per meal; comparison 
of daily per capita costs in various types of institutions; comparison of 
per capita labor costs per day and per meal for various types of service; 
labor saving devices used; budgets; wages in different sections of the 
country. Based on this study, on pooled experience, and investigation, 
a group of graduate students drew up standards for a dormitory on which 
the department will conduct further researci. 

Frances Dunning, assistant professor of institution economics, 
University of Minnesota, presented as a master’s thesis a survey of the 
housing situation at that university. 

Mention should be made here of the significant cooperative work to 
be done next year at the new Presbyterian Hospital and the Columbia 
University Medical Center. Graduate students will work at the hospital 
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as “dietitian internes” under the direction of Martha Koehne, after a 
semester’s study of institution administration under the direction of 
Mrs. Bryan. 

University of Chicago. Two studies of price fluctuations have been 
made. One made by Margaret Hegberg concerned the price range of 
apples on the Chicago market during a five-year period, the extent and 
time of occurrence of the fluctuations, and the influence of such factors 
as variety, grade, season, demand, package, and source. A similar 
study by Mary E. Dillenbach was made of season fluctuations in the 
prices of beef, veal, and pork. 

Other studies were on the manufacture and cost of cereal breakfast 
_ foods considered on the basis of composition and portion by Alice H. 
Mustard, methods and waste in the preparation of vegetables by E. 
M. Smith, the season, volume, and price of greenhouse lettuce, by Mabel 
Ehlers. Yet another was on kitchen equipment in which Mildred 
Reynolds studied the layout of an ideal kitchen to serve 1500, with 
special consideration of cost as influenced by materials and construction. 

Iowa State College. Two studies on meat from the large quantity 
point of view are to be presented as masters’ theses at the end of the 
summer session. One dealt with the waste, shrinkage, and yield of 
hotel cuts of meat, the other with the nutritive value and method of 
preparation of the edible viscera. 

Indiana University. In a master’s thesis a comparison has been made 
of the lunch room systems in the cities of Chicago, Indianapolis, and 
Fort Wayne, pointing out the advantages and disadvantages of the 
centralized and decentralized systems of organization. 

State College of Washington. <A dietary study has been made of dining 
halls and group houses at the state college. 

George Peabody College. For a master’s thesis, a study is being made 
on chickens of various weights to determine the best weight for specific 
purposes and also the amount of waste and the cost of edible portions. 

Commercial work: Another interesting note of progress is the interest 
which various industrial and commercial organizations are taking in 
experimental and research work. The Edison Electrical Appliance 
Company, for example, has done and is still doing interesting work in 
the cafeteria at their Chicago plant. The work is being directed by Miss 
Beulah Jones, an Iowa State College graduate who is in charge of the 
cafeteria. 

The work of the section itself shows other lines of progress in institu- 
tion economics during the year. The committee on a professional code 
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for institution managers submitted a code which has been adopted for 
a year’s test in administrative practice. The committee on student 
residence has tabulated the results of its survey of student residences. 
The membership committee has compiled a list of 2,297 persons reported 
as actively engaged in institution work, has checked the names and 
addresses of 610, and has brought together interesting information from 
the replies received from questionnaires. 


PROGRESS IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


CLARA M. BROWN 
Chairman, Education Section, American Home Economics Association 


Since 1923 the Education Section has existed as a working unit of the 
American Home Economics Association, functioning throughout the 
year as well as at the time of the annual meeting. It feels a three-fold 
responsibility: analyzing the needs of home economics education; pro- 
posing specific lines of research and investigation to be carried on by its 
members, or jointly with other sections in the Association; and making 
the findings of this committee work available to public schools and 
teacher-training institutions. 

During 1923-25 committees worked chiefly on the formulation of the 
principles underlying home economics instruction and supervision and 
the determination of present-day practices in certain phases of home- 
making. Since 1925 the work of the Section has included various 
studies, some completed in a single year, others continuing longer. 
Two committees completed their projects and were dismissed in 1926. 
One studied the extent to which home economics credits in secondary 
schools were accepted toward entrance in colleges and universities. The 
other conducted a survey in 200 cities to determine the grade placement 
of home economics in the public schools and the time allotted to it. 

Two committees whose work has continued throughout the two years 
are those on teacher training, of which Beulah Coon was the chairman, 
and on minimum essentials in textiles and clothing, with Alice Haley 
as chairman. 

Miss Coon’s committee was organized to check on the list of “basic 
principles underlying the training of teachers” which had been formu- 
lated in 1923-24. The committee collected the various studies that 
had been made of teachers’ difficulties and of teacher trainers’ responsi- 
bilities and then set up problems and suggested ways and means of 
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solving them. This material was sent to teacher trainers and super- 
visors and was criticized by them. During the present year a relatively 
large number of persons have checked this list and have indicated the 
ways in which they were attempting to solve each of these problems or 
have stated which ones they did not consider to be their responsibility. 
It is hoped that by the end of another year we may have determined the 
universality of certain responsibilities which the teacher-training insti- 
tutions are carrying, and of the most satisfactory ways of solving the 
problems which the majority are facing. With this as a foundation it 
should be possible to formulate a course in special methods and in super- 
vised teaching which will in much larger measure than at present pro- 
vide efficient training for the on-coming home economics teachers. Out 
of this study or those which may follow it or parallel it (as the one now 
being carried on by the Federal Board for Vocational Education), should 
come information which will enable us to determine what phases of the 
training of teachers can be handled most satisfactorily by the teacher- 
training institution and by those responsible for the training of teachers 
in service. 

Miss Haley has carried forward the work begun by Adah Hess in 1923. 
To date the work of this committee has included the following studies: 


1. Setting up a list of items of information and construction processes in 
clothing which were deemed essential by 85 per cent of a selected group of 
125 high school and college teachers, city and state supervisors, and 
homemakers. 

2. Having this 1925-26 list of assumed essentials checked by approximately 
1000 homemakers and ninth grade girls in the spring of 1926, to indicate the 
items of information and processes that they use during a period of two weeks. 

3. Tabulating these data and subsequently revising the list of items; the 
latter was reduced to 203 items by omitting those of slight importance, as 
judged by the percentage of persons who reported using them. 

4. Printing 4000 copies of this revised list in the fall of 1926. 

5. The distribution of part of the lists to those who desired to use the 
material as a basis for curriculum building. 

6. The distribution of the rest of the copies to teachers in nine states who 
had them checked by their ninth-grade pupils early in the fall of 1926 and 
again in the spring of 1927. By means of this year’s checking it was possible 
to discover the extent to which children already had—or at least thought 
they had—this information and how to perform these processes (a) before 
they had had any school instruction in clothing; (b) after they had clothing 
work prior to the ninth grade; and (c) after they had completed their ninth- 
grade instruction. 
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7. The tabulation of these data and an attempted interpretation of the 
results. 


To the writer the work of this committee seems to be peculiarly 
significant because it indicates a feasible procedure for committees of 
the Association, in cooperation with the teachers and homemakers of 
the country, to make definite progress in determining curriculum content 
which has functional value. Also, because the results of this year’s 
study indicate the ease with which a desirable standardization of home 
economics content can be brought about, through making available to 
schools the findings of such committees. Last year the average per- 
centage of use of the items included in the list was between 30 and 40; 
this year it is between 60 and 70 per cent, in the groups of pupils finishing 
the ninth grade, and there is shown a hopeful increase in the number of 
pupils who have been taught to use the machine attachments, to fit 
garments, and to handle other phases of the work which seem to have 
been receiving too little attention. The extent to which the individual 
items on the list are used by girls this year and the extent to which they 
were used last year by a similar ninth grade group shows a high corre- 
spondence. Stated in statistical terms, this correspondence proves to 
have a coefficient of correlation of .76. This correlation was worked out 
at the suggestion of Dr. W. W. Charters, who says that when a high 
correlation is found under such conditions, it indicates that a fairly 
reliable device has been used for checking on what pupils do, and that 
we are justified in assuming that the findings of the committee this year 
give a rather accurate picture of conditions as they exist in the country 
as a whoie. 

So impressed were the members of the Section who attended the busi- 
ness meeting last summer in Minneapolis, with the possibilities in this 
method of procedure, that they recommended the appointment of two 
other committees to work in a similar way on laundry and foods prob- 
lems, respectively. Alice Kinslow of Kentucky has been chairman of 
the laundry committee and has collected the opinions of homemakers 
and teachers on the type of instruction in laundry work that home 
economics should try to give in the secondary schools. Carlotta Greer 
of Cleveland has done likewise in the foods field, consulting teachers, 
homemakers, and home economists who were connected with various 
commercial firms dealing with food products. 

The Education Section is interested in making contributions to 
both the secondary schools and the colleges. The studies on minimum 
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essentials in the various fields are designed to serve both groups. When 
the results of such investigations are widely distributed, we may antici- 
pate a concerted effort toward a certain desirable standardization in the 
home economics curriculum, and the most isolated teacher can take 
some part in the development of the nation-wide program. 

For such studies to be of the most value, the findings must be verified 
by homemakers. A recent experience is showing that the homemakers 
of this country possess a large amount of valuable information gained 
from practical experience which can be capitalized. Where a real effort 
has been made to secure their cooperation, homemakers have responded 
in a very satisfying way. 

Such studies as the education section is making demand a great deal 
of detailed study as well as more time than the average committee 
member can spend; so as time goes on more and more investigations 
will be carried on in cooperation with research bureaus in colleges and 
universities. Graduate students will find suggestive problems for 
research growing out of the general investigations of the committees 
and their work in turn can be made available to the members of the 
Association. 

PROGRESS IN FOOD AND NUTRITION 


MARTHA KOEHNE 
Representative, Food and Nutrition Section, American Home Economics Association 

A list of problems which have interested students of nutrition was 
selected and a summary made of the outstanding developments in their 
solution during the past year; a brief outline of this is here given, to be 
followed by a detailed review in a later number of the JouRNAL. 

1. Energy metabolism. The work of Hunt and Bright on the basal 
energy requirement of muscle versus liver or organ tissue, together with 
the work of Miiller and Stendel of Berlin showing the relative percentage 
of glandular tissue and of muscle tissue in babies and in adults, with a 
correlation between this and the uric acid and the creatinine outputs 
during infancy and in adult life. 

2. Nerve metabolism. A. V. Hill of England and his co-workers 
have proved that nerve tissue gives off heat in metabolism just as does 
muscle, except that in nerve metabolism the whole process is oxidative. 

3. Diet and growth. Osborne and Mendel have demonstrated that 
the rate of growth of male rats could be tripled over the 1914 Donaldson 
“normal” figures, when the customary basal diet was supplemented with 
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suitable amounts of yeast, green leaves, liver, and cod-liver oil. Also the 
maximum size of the animals in adult life was greatly increased. They 
raise the question as to which is the “normal” rate of growth. 

4. Fat metabolism. Mendel and Anderson and Ellis and Isbell studied 
the cause of deposition of “‘soft fat” in rats and how such a condition 
once produced might be remedied by dietary procedure. This work is 
of vast significance in the “‘soft pork” industry. 

5. Protein requirement of children. Ladd and Bartlett, independently, 
in studies made of diets of diabetic children receiving insulin, were able 
to secure normal growth on protein intakes about half the accepted 
standards of Holt and Fales, provided that plenty of calories were sup- 
plied and the diet was adequate as to vitamins and mineral salts, and 
that the protein was of sufficiently good quality. 

6. Relation of the protein level of the diet to the production of kidney 
lesions in rats. Studies by Addis, MacKay, and MacKay, by Jackson 
and Riggs, by Osborne, Mendel, Park, and Winternitz, by Smith and 
Moise, and by Smith and Jones concerned the reaction of kidneys of 
young rats and of adult rats to a high protein diet and differences between 
such groups when one kidney had been removed previous to placing the 
animal on the high protein diet. Emphasis was made of the need for 
ample amounts of vitamin B in all such diets, as a possible interpretation 
of discrepancies in the conclusions that had been drawn by various work- 
ers in this field. 

7. Human milk. Extensive studies were made by Macy and her 
colleagues of the vitamin A and B content of average mixed human 
milk as compared with Walker-Gordon certified cow’s milk. 

8. Iron metabolism and anemia. The year was marked: a. By the 
development of the Minot-Murphy diet for pernicious anemia and with 
efforts made by them and by others to extract from liver the active 
constituent that exerts such a powerful effect on red blood cell produe- 
tion and conservation. b. By McCollum’s theory of a possible connec- 
tion between vitamin E and iron assimilation. c. By the work of Hart 
and his colleagues showing a possible relation between the pyrrole ring 
and iron utilization, which theory was later discarded. d. By Saunders’ 
suggestion that tryptophane was necessary for iron utilization. e. By 
Forbes’ extensive analyses of iron content of meats. f. By the compara- 
tive studies by Helen Mitchell of the assimilation of iron from various 
iron salts in rats suffering with nutritional anemia. 

9. Determination of the nature of thyroxin and its synthesis by Harrington 
of England. 
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10. Calcium and phosphorous metabolism. Effect of sunlight or ultra- 
violet light as compared with dietary calcium and phosphorous on the 
calcium and phosphorous balance of cows and of goats during periods of 
heavy milk production. These studies were made by Hart and Steen- 
bock. 

11. Precursor of vitamin D. An extensive review has been made of the 
work of Rosenheim and Webster, Steenbock, Hess and Windaus, Bills, 
MacDonald, and others on the effect of irradiation of cholesterol and 
its various derivatives and purification products, on the prevention and 
cure of rickets. It has been shown that ergosterol on irradiation is 1500 
to 2000 times as powerful an antirachitic agent as is irradiated cholesterol. 
Elliott has demonstrated that sunlight applied to the bare skin is an 
effective preventative of rickets in babies. 


PROGRESS IN HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION 


RUBY CREEN SMITH 
Home Economics Extension Section, American Home Economics Association 


During the Association year 1926-27, qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative progress has been made in home economics extension. While the 
number of home demonstration agents in the United States has only 
increased from 992 to 1005, many achievements have been recorded in 
the stabilization of the extension organizations and in the enrichment of 
the program. 

The program is the goal of all forms of extension organization. 
Programs this year have preserved the projects which have stood the 
test of other years and have drawn upon other resources in the home 
economics field. There has been this year better adaptation of the 
project to field conditions. 

Clothing. Clothing, notably design and construction, with millinery 
the favorite for an application of principles, still ranks high among 
requests from the women. 

Foods and nutrition. Nutrition has come into its own; women who 
have had the elementary work are enlisting for advanced courses. 

Housing. In several states during this year, for the first time, hous- 
ing has been taught to extension groups. It is rapidly becoming a popu- 
lar extension project. Especial attention has been given to household 
equipment, to labor saving methods, and to the art phases of home life, 
beautification of the home being encouraged less through purchase than 
through elimination, refinishing, and rearrangement of furnishings. 
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Institution management. Several states report work for the first time, 
which has long been under way in other states, in fields that properly 
belong in institutional management. Our agents are contributing 
scientific guidance for the practice of nutrition principles in the serving 
of meals and refreshments at community gatherings, for the hot lunches 
at school. and for the food served at milk bars and other food concessions 
at fairs, picnics, and other large meetings. 

Child training. Additional states introducing child training in ex- 
tension teaching during the past year bring the total to six in which a 
specialist in child training is a part of the state extension service. The 
demand for this project, variously called child training, parent train- 
ing, child study, mother craft, family life, euthenics, and family rela- 
tionships, is so insistent in home economics extension that it has been 
possible to carry the work to but one-eighth of the extension organiza- 
tion in one state and loca] leadership has been resorted to in order to 
meet the demands in two states. 

Home economics and community life. ‘This year surpassed all former 
years in the number of community projects carried forward in connec- 
tion with the extension service as an application of home economics to 
the larger housekeeping of the community. Nearly all of the states 
contribute to the amazing total of eighty-three kinds of community 
projects which have been carried to successful completion. This com- 
munity work has to do with the community’s schools, its market places, 
its churches, its libraries, its newspapers, its health, its beauty, and its 
recreation. Since life’s satisfactions are measured, not only in terms of 
home life but in terms of the community life, community projects are 
significant in an extension program that aims at the progressive enrich- 
ment of rural life. 

Organizations. Progress with extension organizations, as connecting 
links between the college and the homemakers, for mutual aid, has also 
been qualitative rather than quantitative. The existing organizations 
have been made more efficient during the past year by the following 
means: 

Training conferences in organization and in administrative leadership. 
These have been conducted by the state leaders in many states, in 
county-wide meetings for officers and project leaders. Subjects covered 
at these conferences have included teaching by practice, how to conduct 
a discussion, public speaking, the preparation of news for publication, 
methods of making public Ludgets, reports, records and files, methods 
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of conducting meetings with the aid of parliamentary procedure, and 
ways of securing members, and of organizing to secure appropriations. 

Maintenance of the extension organizations. In the most progressive 
counties, members have assumed entire responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of their own organizations, thus releasing the agent’s time for the 
teaching of home economics. This is a significant step forward, al- 
though it has resulted in temporary losses of members in some counties 
and states, which are offset by gains in others; thus the total membership 
is approximately the same as before. 

Local leadership. We are nearer than ever before to a realization of 
the ideal of securing an interested, participating membership, rather 
than the magic sound of great numbers. Thus it is heartening to know 
that in the various states, from one-tenth to one-third are now participat- 
ing members who believe that “it is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
and who are acting as officers, committee members, and project leaders. 

Nomenclature. The organizations of homemakers are operating under 
various names but the organization is providing its members responsi- 
bilities that mean growth and self-expression as well as unselfish service. 

Problems that call for early solution. The greatest needs in the home 
economics extension service are still those of a larger personnel and 
of more adequate funds. 

Other indications of progress. 1. The most important and most uni- 
versal sign of progress is the development of latent qualities of leadership 
discovered in shy, lonely homemakers. 

2. The changed attitude of homemakers toward extension teachers —a 
change from suspicion to confidence, the homemakers having decided 
that education does not stop with school, but with life, and that the 
science of home economics has much to teach even to the most ex- 
perienced homemaker. 

3. The beginning of research which will have immediate application 
in extension programs. 

4. The growth of public confidence, as evidenced by increased county 
appropriations, some of which this year have been made as regular items 
in the public budget. 

5. Cooperation with other organizations, which grows more effective 
each year. 

6. Progress toward state and federal legislation which would make it 
possible to establish home demonstration work in every county in the 
United States. The legislation did not pass: it was not successful; it 
was merely right. As such, it must pass eventually. 
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PROGRESS IN TEXTILES 


RUTH O’BRIEN 
Chairman, Research Committee, Textile Section, American Home Economics Association 


The Textile Section has been placing special emphasis on the stimula- 
tion of research in textiles and clothing for many years. This year we 
are seeing some of the results of our efiorts. Approximately forty papers 
representing graduate research done in home economics departments of 
the country were offered to the chairman of the Textile Research Round 
Table for presentation at this meeting. The quality of these and the 
wide field which they covered are gratifying. 

The Section has been stimulating these researches because it has 
realized that almost no impartial agencies in this country were carrying 
on studies in this field. Practically all the textile research done in the 
United States has been of a commercial nature with the object of im- 
proving or developing production. However, the last few years have 
seen other developments. 

Commercial agencies have continued their efforts with marked success 
in many lines but chiefly in the production of new fibers and new fabric 
finishes. The wonderful achievements in connection with rayon manu- 
facture have been marked, including among many other things, the 
production of fibers of increased strength, greater color fastness, and 
decreased luster, and many novelty rayon fabrics. There has also been 
an increased interest in the production of new fibers and new finishes. 
So-called artificial wool, linen-like finishes on cotton, cottonized hemp, 
and similar imitative effects have come on the market. 

All of these have brought new and enlarged possibilities for the con- 
sumer who wants fabrics of beauty and utility but they have also brought 
her new responsibilities in selection. She needs al] the assistance which 
research and education can give her in making a wise and economic choice 
when faced with the often bewildering array which meets her on the 
retail counter. It is encouraging to note the other agencies which by 
their researches and publications are assisting us in our efforts to help her. 

Outstanding among these are the National Laundryowners’ Associa- 
tion and the National Asscciation of Dyers and Cleaners. Both of these 
organizations have established research laboratories and are attempting 
not only to improve their processes but also to give the consumer facts 
upon which to base her selection of the fabrics which are eventually to 
come to one of their establishments for cleaning. 
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Other assistance has come through the development of facilities for 
testing and analyzing fabrics. Mrs. Fauline Beery Mack’s paper at 
this meeting reports a survey of the commercial, federal, institutional, 
and private textile laboratories which are now equipped for and engaged 
in testing fabrics for private and public use. The number is encourag- 
ing. Along with this have come researches on qualitative and quantita- 
tive methods of textile analysis and the development of instruments for 
the physical testing of fibers, yarns, and fabrics. The work of Committee 
D-13 of the American Society for Testing Materials has been outstanding 
in this field. 

An interesting movement which has great possibilities for the consumer 
has been sponsored by the Converters’ Association. Through a com- 
mittee representing many textile interests, they are attempting to 
develop a system whereby the color fastness of a fabric to light and 
washing will be specified to the consumer who can then select the fast- 
ness she desires. It is not always the best economy to purchase a fabric 
of the highest fastness. In some cases it will not be exposed to brilliant 
sunlight and a medium fastness to light would be sufficient. Again, 
the fabric is perhaps not one which will be laundered frequently and a 
fabric with medium fastness to washing Lut a high degree of fastness to 
light would be the most satisfactory and economical selection. The 
members of the Converters’ Association feel that such a system would 
protect the consumer from tke unscrupulous manufacturer who marks 
his goods as being guaranteed fast color when they are not and would at 
the same time enable her to purchase her fabrics more intelligently. 

This movement has significance for us. A number of years ago the 
Textile Section of this Association attempted to get a similar system in 
use which would set up specifications and grades of durability for at 
least the more staple fabrics. The idea was that when a woman wishes 
to Luy a fabric as standard as sheeting, for example, she should be able 
to specify the grade she is willing and akle to pay for and should then 
be assured that the particular fabric she purchases, whether of high, 
medium, or low grade, conforms to the minimum standards of quality 
set up for that grade. Progress toward this goal has been slow but the 
Section has had a standardization committee each year working on the 
problem and this year they can report more success. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Rachel Edgar, present chairman of the 
standardization committee, decided advances have been made in set- 
ting up tentative standards for different gradesofsheeting. Thenecessary 
experimental work has been done under Dr. Edgar’s direction by Miss 
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Margaret Furry, who has held the fellowship established by the Textile 
Section for this purpose. 

Through the untiring efforts of Miss Rosamond Cook, formerly chair- 
man of the standardization committee, a conference was held recently 
at which representatives of the sheeting industry, the American Home 
Economics Association, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, govern- 
ment laboratories, and many other consumers’ agencies met in the office 
of the Division of Simplified Practice of the Department of Commerce 
and discussed the problem. As a result, they voted to request the 
American Engineering Standards Committee to call a committee meeting 
in September to consider the feasibility of setting up specifications for 
sheeting and if they decide it is worth while, to map out a method of 
procedure for doing this. The Textile Section expects to continue its 
support of this work until the success of the movement is assured. 


PROGRESS IN HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


BESS M. ROWE 
Chairman, Home Economics in Business Section, American Home Economics Association 


“Home Economics in Business’’ is one of the recent developments 
which has opened up new fields to women trained in home economics. 
Its progress can be measured by the increase in both the numbers and 
the types of business positions opening up to the trained woman. At the 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association held in Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts in 1921, there were present 17 women doing some 
sort of home economics work with business organizations. Now the 
Home Economics in Business Section of the American Home Economics 
Association has 257 members, all accredited by the membership com- 
mittee on the basis of training or experience or both. These members 
represent 169 business organizations and 69 distinct types of work. 

A short time ago there was one main field of work for the trained 
woman who wanted to go into the business world—educational and 
sales promotion work with food manufacturers. There are now several 
that are well developed, with others constantly opening up. The number 
of editors who have home economics training has increased materially, 
and the old-type “woman’s page” with its recipe, its pattern, and its 
“advice to the love-lorn” is being supplanted by an increasingly large 
proportion of editorial space filled with really authentic information 
written by trained women in the language of the homemaker. Sales 
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promotion and educational advertising work in connection with products 
used in the home are coming more and more into the hands of trained 
women, for manufacturers are realizing that they need not only the 
woman’s point of view but the trained woman’s point of view; electric 
service companies are growing more and more enthusiastic about the 
possibilities in home-service departments and are realizing that these 
can be adequately “manned” only by trained women; a considerable 
number of trained women are building up independent businesses as 
consultants for firms whose business does not as yet, and perhaps never 
will, warrant full-time trained stafis within their own organizations. 

Within the professional home economics group there has been a dis- 
tinct change in point of view. As outstanding women from college and 
extension departments have gone into the business field, they have 
carried with them their fine professional standards and their professional 
prestige. Women in the business field are regularly invited to present 
to groups of home economics students the possibilities in this new field. 
Home economics departments are asking what courses should be incor- 
porated in the curricula to fit students for business positions; profession- 
ally trained women are being given the same recognition in state and 
national home economics associations as are women in resident or ex- 
tension teaching or in research; service publications of business organi- 
zations are widely used in home economics classes and are eagerly sought 
by teachers and extension workers, provided their content is sound and 
based on facts about a product instead of directly advertising a brand; 
the University of Cincinnati has an advisory council—a group of home 
economics trained business women—to consult with the faculty as to 
courses to ke given in the new department of home economics in busi- 
ness which is being established in the School of Home Economics; during 
the past year symposiums have been held at both Columbia Teachers 
College and Pratt Institute on the general subject of home economics in 
business. 

One woman in an editorial position sums it up in the following state- 
ment: “I do not feel antique nor a pioneer, and yet I believe I was one 
of the first home economics women in business. At the time I became 
household editor here fifteen years ago there were very few women edi- 
tors, let alone those with home economics training. You may be 
amused, as I have often been, at the fact that my predecessor here as 
household editor was Thornton Burgess, who is the well known nature 
writer.” 
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PROGRESS IN RELATED ART 


EVELYN METZGER 
Chairman, Related Art Section, American Home Economics Association 


The progress of this section has for the past year been a study of the 
need for related art and how related art education can be fostered and 
promoted in home economics. 

Related art being the sort of training that develops taste, a taste that 
consists of the capacity to discern beauty in whatever embodiment it 
may appear, should touch home economics education in all its phases. 

If home economics is the education of youth to use more intelligently 
everything in science and invention for better living, the corresponding 
development in the realms of art must not be overlooked. Training in 
an appreciation for the art quality in preferences and discriminations 
can maintain a balance of those elements which make our civilization 
human in the highest sense. Much is due that group of home economics 
leaders who had the vision to see what a positive force taste training 
could be in preserving this balance. Through their efforts the Related 
Art Section has become a reality and much has been accomplished in 
determining objectives and establishing a viewpoint. 

The section has sought to establish the fact that related art is not 
essentially different from fine art, related art being merely an interpreta- 
tion of art principles and appreciations in terms of taste training to the 
end of giving to our possessions greater charm and distinction. 

If a high standard in the teaching of related art is to be maintained, 
teachers well trained in art must be the leaders in its development. A 
high scholastic degree does not as yet insure an intelligent appreciation 
and feeling for art, which comes only through several years of intensive 
study in the field of art. 

The bibliography issued by the Section has contributed a great deal 
to the development of related art in assembling sources of information 
for its study. The work of this committee was continued through the 
past year and a report of findings will soon be available. 

The section has made a study of the educational work being done 
along the line of related art in the business world. College people trained 
in art are contributing much to related art education in the way of 
illustrative material of good quality. 

The opportunities for graduate study in related art have increased 
as a result of an examination of its objectives and a better knowledge of 
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what graduate study can contribute to its development. The committee 
on graduate study will be continued to make a further study in this 
field. 

A most significant evidence of progress in related art is its appearance 
in the newer courses of study for high schools. By offering an oppor- 
tunity for expression in the terms of art, related to many experiences in 
the education of youth during this plastic period, a far-reaching in- 
fluence for better art quality in commercial objects will be inevitable 
and more beauty in life a possibility. There has been enthusiasm and 
cooperation on the part of members of the Related Art Section, which 
has been an important factor in making the work of the past year possible. 


PROGRESS AMONG HOMEMAKERS 


MRS. MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 
Chairman, Research Committee, Homemakers Section, American Home Economics Association 


The Homemakers Section, in presenting its progress report to the 
Association, begs you to consider it in the light of the Section’s age. 
A section of the American Home Economics Association is not unlike a 
child in that after it is born it takes it some time before it can articulate. 
The possibilities are many but they take time to develop. It is possible 
too, that progress in the Homemakers Section is slower than in some 
sections of equal age because the members of this section are of necessity 
barred from as much participation in general home economics affairs as 
those of other sections. Nevertheless we believe we are progressing. 

First, we feel we have made some progress when instead of saying to 
the states and homemakers, “‘You must get in touch with your home 
economics affairs,” these states and homemakers are writing us asking 
us how they may do so. 

Second, from the time the Section came into existence at Buffalo we 
have been endeavoring to urge in every state some plan for handling 
problems of interest to homemakers. Only those who lived through the 
first years when you could count on one hand the state associations that 
had either a homemakers section, a homemakers committee, or a home- 
maker on the council, can appreciate the satisfaction there is in saying 
that there are now twenty-five states reporting homemakers sections or 
committees, five times as many as there were three years ago. Six other 
state associations have homemakers on their councils, making a total, 
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therefore, of thirty-one which have some definite plan for handling 
homemakers’ interests. 

Third, while the interest shown in the increasing inclusion of home- 
makers sections and committees is an indication of progress, yet the 
progress that is of most significance to the American Home Economics 
Association is the means by which homemakers are contributing to the 
subject matter and point of view of home economics and the ways in 
which the American Home Economics Association is contributing to 
the homes of the homemakers, for without progress in these lines there 
is no reason for our existence. 

Regarding our work we may say that we have been urged repeatedly 
to initiate a national project in the nature of research, as a means of 
putting ourselves on the map professionally, and as frequently we have 
refused, feeling that such work requires more time and supervision than 
most bona fide homemakers can secure. “What can we do then?” is the 
question asked, to which we reply, “Cooperate and help.” The two 
hundred and fifty-six requests received this year for help or suggestions 
on questions other than those of organization show that there is a place 
for us. Here are some of the pieces of work with which we have assisted. 

1. Members have helped directly with the questionnaire of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics on the use of cotton; with the continuation 
of the study of comparison of costs at service and non-service stores; 
with the work of the committee of the Education Section on minimum 
essentials in food and nutrition. 

2. We have procured the help of non-member homemakers in such 
studies as those conducted through the questionnaires on the useof cotton, 
on child clothing project, on family budgets, and on the use of the home- 
maker’s time. The work on the cotton questionnaire served both to 
furnish the desired information and to increase the general interest of 
homemakers in the American Home Economics Association. 

3. We have given point of view of homemakers to research workers, 
teachers, and graduate students. This has covered a variety of problems 
from cooking ham to listing the economic problems met in the home. 
We have cooperated with research committees of other sections by 
sending suggestions, many of them small, it is true, but nevertheless 
representing needs of homemakers. Some idea of the extent to which 
the Homemakers Section has been called on for help by other groups is 
shown by the fact that there have been fifty-one requests for suggestions 
on questionnaires, plans for work, and possible fields for investigation. 

4. A variety of miscellaneous problems has been brought to the 
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attention of the research committee of the Homemakers Section from 
homemakers, teachers, extension workers, graduate students, magazines, 
and commercial interests, to all of which some attention has been given. 
Altogether two hundred and three communications of this type have 
been handled. 

In concluding we may say that two of our main objectives in all these 
efforts are the perpetuation of professional interest among trained home- 
makers, and the spread of influence among other homemakers. Our 
progress is indicated, we believe, not so much in the number of our deeds 
but in the spread of our influence and in the increasingly close relation- 
ship of homemakers to the American Home Economics Association. 


PROGRESS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL 
EDUCATION 


ANNA E. RICHARDSON 


Field Worker, Child Development and Parental Education, American Home Economics 
Association 

The progress in this special phase of homemaking education has been 
very rapid during the past few years. From the days of textbook courses 
in child care and laboratory work with the doll baby to the modern 
laboratory in child care, in which live children and their parents furnish 
contact for the home economics students, is indeed a big jump. 

Aside from the contacts with children in their own homes and with 
the neighbors, the first formal opportunity offered by schools in the actual 
handling of the child was the introduction of the baby into the college 
home management or practice house. This contact stimulated interest 
on the part of students and administrative officers and undoubtedly has 
paved the way for the many and varied contacts with children now 
provided for students in both the colleges and the public schools. 

Interest in this field is manifest on all sides and some important con- 
tributions to the movement are being made by almost every group 
represented in the membership of the Association, as will be reported 
later. Here will be considered only the activities of the schools and 
colleges as shown in the returns from a questionnaire sent out from the 
office of the field worker. The material is being compiled, through the 
courtesy of Miss Edna White, by Mrs. Mabel L. Miller, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Lelah Crabbs of the Merrill-Palmer School. A number of 
returns came in too late to be included in the present statement, but it 
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does give a fair picture of the situation, though a more modest one than 
the final report will show. 

Returns from Questionnaire. Four hundred and seventy-five blanks 
have been returned from 172 colleges, 128 day schools, 92 adult classes, 
and 83 part-time classes. Of the colleges answering, 79 per cent offer 
courses in child development, and 16 per cent offer such work through 
extension courses. Reports from 42 states include child care work in 
the day schools; 27 states report work with adult classes, while 11 of the 
states offer some instruction in part-time classes for girls who are em- 
ployed outside their homes. This indicates very wide interest and the 
returns show some fine work now under way. 

As yet there is no unanimity in the use of a name for the course, 19 
different ones having been suggested. Those most generally used were 
child care and child care and training. No course reported has yet been 
designated as parental education, although courses for adults are reported 
under the titles mother craft and mother training. 

The reported aims of the courses are significant and indicate a good 
grasp of the purpose and objectives of the work. Some of the aims 
reported are as follows: 


To teach care of brothers and sisters 

To teach physical care of child 

To teach factors in behavior 

To teach general facts regarding child life 

To teach types of educational material for young children 
To develop ideals of family life 

To develop better habits of training children 

To develop right attitude toward motherhood 

To develop practice in caring for children 

To develop an interest in child life and a desire to study 


The scope of the courses is wide and covers such topics as home and 
family relationship; children’s food; children’s clothing; growth and 
development, including indices of physical development, posture and 
health habits; physical care of child; child training with such sub-topics 
as habit formation, child psychology, behavior problems, personality 
development; and the education of the child, which includes use of 
interest, use of curiosity, play, games, stories, books, and music. 

Neither the aims nor the content of courses show as yet careful enough 
selection on the basis of grade or year taught or the prerequisites. For 
the most part the subject matter emphasizes either the physical aspects 
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or is presented as a survey course designed to give a general view of the 
broad field. Other courses are more inclusive and clearly reflect the 
special preparation of the teacher in child development. 

Actual contact with children is provided in many excellent ways. 
The returns indicate that there are 16 institutions with a child in the 
home management house and that several high schools and 20 colleges 
have nursery schools; four of these have them only in summer session. 
Other suggestions for providing such contacts were: 


Younger brothers and sisters 

Neighborhood or relatives’ children 

Acting as mothers’ helpers 

Children at community gatherings: P. T. A., pageants, mother’s study 
groups 

Child borrowed for observation during class periods 

One child selected by students for study during course 

Primary school grades 

Class of underweight children 

Day nurseries 

Health, research, and behavior clinics 

Maternity and children’s hospitals 

Orphanages 

Playgrounds 

Nursery schools 


Excellent cooperation with other agencies was found in the work in 
child care. Among the 19 different agencies listed the most usual were: 
physical education department, psychology department, health depart- 
ment, health and habit clinics, hospitals, physicians, physiology and 
zoology departments, pediatrics department, and state public health 
department. 

One of the most encouraging features of the reports was the portion 
dealing with needs. Teachers and specialists are cooperating finely. 
They are conscious of their limitations and of their need for assistance 
in organizing and presenting material. Some of the points regarding 
which need was expressed were: 


Reports of successful work 

Suitable subject matter 

Bulletins on the subject 

Suggestions for suitable laboratory facilities 
Suitable reference materials 
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Reports of progress in the field 

Recent bibliographies 

Ways in which to interest and inform school administrators 
Information regarding the experiences of others 

Better trained teachers 

More conferences 

Better methods 

Better evaluations of material for different age groups 


Research in child development. No special study has yet been made of 
the research in this field. However, the Directory of Research in Child 
Development prepared by the National Research Council reports 
specialists at work in colleges or departments of home economics. The 
research papers include: race differences in the pre-school period; change 
of play interest with increased maturity; development of vocabulary; 
effect of nursery schoo] environment upon definite personality traits; 
reconditioning fears; development of motor control in children as involved 
in the dressing process; methods for developing and correcting habits of 
young children; behavior during sleep and amount of sleep; cases and 
treatment of thumb sucking. Included are also a large number of 
special problems in the nutrition of the preschool child, such as: cal- 
cium and iron metabolism of children; basal metabolism of children; 
appetite of preschool children; conditions affecting calcium and phos- 
phorus retention in infants; results of vitamin A deficiency; hygiene of 
clothing; ultra-violet ray penetrations; age factors in the resumption of 
growth in stunted children; the physiological and the psychological fac- 
tors influencing human milk secretion; problems of appetite, hunger, and 
feeding of children. 

The JouRNAL OF Home Economics has rendered a valuable service 
through its abstracts of books, magazine articles, and bulletins in the 
field of child development. This has proved particularly useful to 
teachers and students who have only limited library facilities. 

The returns from the questionnaire indicate wide interest and active 
participation by home economists in the field of child development. It 
also brings out in striking manner the types of cooperation which have 
furthered the success of the program. This is true not only in community 
projects, but is even more noticeable in college departments and in 
high schools. There it is evident that growth is increased in proportion 
to the contacts made through participation in a general program for 
child development, rather than by limiting the scope of the work to a 
strictly home economics project. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF HOME ECONOMICS! 


EDA LORD DEMAREST 
Chairman, International Committee, American Home Economics Association 


During the fifty years of its development in the United States, we 
have seen home economics change from elementary work in cooking and 
sewing to the complicated and difficult courses leading to the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. We have seen it progress from the technique of 
housekeeping to the more fundamental and exacting techniques of home- 
making. Course has been added to course in school and college until 
the schedules of home economics students of today include many sciences, 
many arts, economics, and, more recently, sociological backgrounds. 

Many of us who added home economics work to a general arts course 
realize how each has enriched the other. We regret that most students 
nowadays have to choose early and begin to specialize too soon, thus 
losing perspective while they save time. 

In many of the colleges founded 30, 40, or 50 years ago in near and 
far eastern foreign countries, the liberal] arts courses were eagerly sought 
by young men and women who realized what an education in the western 
sense might mean. It is interesting to observe, however, that even 
before home economics, as such, was established in our own schools, the 
need for hygiene and right living was so urgent that American and English 
and German and French women who were working in eastern schools 
taught housekeeping as well. The dormitories were often the natural 
places for the practical application of whatever theory was taught and 
“theories” were applied to local conditions. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find courses in home economics grow- 
ing apace in many schools where formerly the emphasis was on the liberal 
arts, because common sense demanded both kinds of training for girls 
who were almost sure to marry and have homes. 

Constantinople Woman’s College is a case in point. Former mem- 
bers of the faculty who might have scorned the household arts in 
their own college days did not scorn to become teachers of these arts 
when they saw the need. They still laughingly tell of their brave 
attempts to introduce modern methods of cleaning, cooking, and care of 
children. The American Home Economics Association raised a fund 
to establish a home economics department under Mrs. Norton; students, 


1 Presented at the meeting of representatives of student clubs, American Home Economics 
Association, Asheville, June 22, 1927. 
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at first curious, soon saw the significance to each of them of this sort of 
“knowledge with practice.” 

The answers given to a questionnaire by the alumnz of Constantinople 
Woman’s College urged the importance of home economics training and 
expressed not only entire approval but enthusiastic acceptance of the 
idea. Since the alumnz represent from ten to fifteen nationalities, 
this indicates a very generally acknowledged need throughout the Near 
East. Several other projects are well under way in that part of the 
world, such as the work of Miss Sara Tuck under the Turkish govern- 
ment, and the work at several mission schools, waiting only for properly 
qualified teachers and for further support. 

There are two departments in South Africa calling for “heads,” where 
opportunities are waiting for suitable persons. Surely there are in our 
Association a few experienced women who are both free and willing to 
adventure. The diamonds of South Africa’s mines are not more satis- 
fying than the rewards of successful teaching. 

In Latin America there is a home economics training school in Brazil; 
a famous department at Crandon Institute in Montevideo, Uruguay; a 
high school at Lima, where a well equipped department will influence 
the lives of many Peruvian girls and women. 

Fanama has recently introduced home economics into its school 
system, with a woman from the home economics department of Porto 
Rico in charge. 

Mexico is determined to include home economics in its new curricula 
and has made progress. 

In China, we think first perhaps of Yenching College, where Miss 
Camilla Mills has been and where a new practice house will be a perma- 
nent demonstration of what we believe to be a “model” home. There 
are many other schools in China and some in Korea, where work has 
been begun and where we hope it will prove indispensable during the 
changing regimes. The Young Women’s Christian Association has 
established baby clinics and has offered many courses “‘by request.” 
In Japan, there is the home economics department at Kobe College, 
under a Japanese teacher; there is work at Doshisha University under 
Miss Denton and Japanese teachers. And there is the beautiful oppor- 
tunity at the Tokyo Women’s College, where they wish to make the 
scientific approach, a survey, on the basis of which the work would be 
estaLlished at the college. 

In India, both English and American women who know conditions in 
the various provinces have made real beginnings. The Lady Chelms- 
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ford Association has done remarkable work for baby welfare. Popular 
interest has been aroused and some fine pioneering has been begun by 
way of hygiene and home nursing and other elementary and fundamental 
courses. In the next fifty years home economics adjusted to the Indian 
women’s quite different philosophy of life will emerge, it is safe to say, 
just as practical, just as efficient, with perhaps, added beauty and spiritual 
potency—the gift of Oriental women to us of the Occident. 

And Europe! Who knows what developments are going on there in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark? Let all who travel in Germany, Belgium, 
France, Italy, return to tell us of the wonderful men and women they 
have met, who are laboring even as we are, to make daily living a greater 
joy—to ease the burdens of thousands of mothers, to protect little chil- 
dren, and to promote partnership between men and women in the world- 
wide, universal occupation of homemaking. 

Some one asks, “This is all very interesting, but what can we do about 
it?” Just this. We may all give international home economics our 
intelligent interest. Some of us can give energy transmuted into money, 
as our share in the twentieth century progress of our profession. Let no 
one say, “This is too far away to concern me.” It is surely our concern, 
just as all other international questions are our concern. They are in 
the air and are the problems of this generation. As members of the 
American Home Economics Association, we honor ourselves by extend- 
ing our interest and if need be our help to the women of other lands, 
while they in turn are growing ever more willing to share the riches of 
their culture with us—for, be it remembered, they have a culture which 
we may well emulate. 


PROGRAM OF WORK, 1927-1928 


The following program of work was adopted by the American Home 
Economics Association at its business meeting on June 24, 1927. 


NATIONAL PROGRAM 


1. Membership. (a) Continued promotion of membership. (b) Con- 
sideration of the desirability of publishing a home economics directory, 
possibly to be sold at cost. 

2. Legislation. Support of measures recommended by the Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

3. Cooperation. (a) Continued effort to cooperate with organiza- 
tions whose work relates to that of the American Home Economics 
Association. (b) In the case of new pieces of work under considera- 
tion by sections and committees, an effort to find out if such work has 
been done or is being done effectively by some other group or organiza- 
tion and if so to offer cooperation rather than to duplicate the work. 

4. Research. Continued emphasis on the importance of an adequate 
program of home economics research through federal, state, and private 
agencies. 

5. Journal of Home Economics. (a) Continued effort to increase the 
subscriptions to the JouRNAL or Home Economics. (b) Promotion 
of increased interest in the JouRNAL through more effective use of 
its articles by instructors in their teaching. 

6. Publicity. (a) Aconcerted effort to obtain effective publicity for the 
different phases of home economics by articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines and by representation on programs of other organizations. (b) 
Definite consideration of means to prevent misrepresentation of the 
results of research in home economics. 

7. Curricula. Continued study of objectives and standards for 
home economics curricula of high school and college grade in accordance 
with changing conceptions of home economics education. 

8. Importance of professional training. In connection with the guid- 
ance of students, special emphasis on the importance of adequate train- 
ing for professional service. 

9. International relationships. Increased interest in international 
relationships within the field of home economics. 
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10. Activities of sections and committees. Continued active support 
from the Association to the work of the sections and committees. 

11. Ellen H. Richards Fund. Continued effort to complete the fund 
within the year. 

12. Child development and parental education. In the field of child 
development and parental education, continued active cooperation with 
state associations, schools, colleges, extension services, and other organi- 
zations through the general work of the American Home Economics 
Association and the special activity of its field worker. 

13. Student clubs. Thoughtful observation and hearty encouragement 
of the work of student clubs with the idea of assisting in their growth 
without unduly influencing their policies and programs. 


STATE PROGRAMS 


The general suggestion is made that state home economics associations 
in formulating their programs of work use the program of the American 
Home Economics Association as a guide. The following special points 
also seem worthy of consideration. 

1. Membership. (a) As a means to more intelligent stimulation of 
membership, the collection of information regarding: (1) names and 
occupations of all home economists within the state; (2) reasons for 
turnover in the current year’s membership. (b) Completion of member- 
ship lists as early in the year as possible, especially for purposes of a 
directory. 

2. Legislation. Definite responsibility on the part of the state asso- 
ciation for state legislation in the field of home economics. 

3. Publicity. Organization of the publicity work of the association 
to represent the various parts of the state and the various groups of 
members, including homemakers and student clubs, and to furnish 
significant home economics news both to its local public and to the 
JourNnAL OF Home Economics. 

4. Ellen H. Richards Fund. Completion of the state quota by May 
1, 1928. 


EDITORIAL 


The Year in Home Economics, Although this issue of the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics, with its material gathered largely from the annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association, corresponds in 
general plan to that of October, 1926, the papers in the front part of the 
magazine are quite different in character and represent an innovation in 
the programof the annual meeting. The year’s progress in home econom- 
ics was the subject of the first general session and its special phases 
were presented by representatives of the various sections and committees. 
The idea of the officers in arranging this session was that such a meeting 
would, as it were, summarize the general advance made during the year 
in the subject matter of the various phases of home economics. This, 
it was hoped, would meet the criticisms that members of this, that, or 
the other section go away from the annual meeting without any idea of 
what is going on outside theirown speciality, and would increase the sense 
of “unity in variety” which is easily lost in so diverse a subject. For 
home economics to develop as it should, it is important that all members 
of the profession see the whole picture with their own bits of the mosaic 
in relation to the rest and with a consciousness of the underlying pur- 
pose which cements them together into the complete design. 

The first experiment with such progress reports was not a complete 
success because the idea had apparently not been entirely understood by 
_ all sections and their representatives, some coming prepared to tell of 
section activities rather than general progress in their special fields, or 
failing to realize how few minutes there are for each of ten speakers in 
a two-hour program. Nevertheless, the members seemed to feel that the 
experiment was well worth another trial in 1928, when this year’s ex- 
perience will prove as a guide. 

How well the papers summarized the year’s progress may be seen 
on pages 545 to 565. 


Bulletins of the Association. Various series of bulletins have 
been issued by the Association during its nineteen years of life, most of 
them rather sporadically. A year ago it was decided to issue four each 
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year, one in the autumn to carry the reports of the business sessions of 
the annual meeting, others in January and April to acquaint members 
with matters of special current interest, and one in May or June to give 
the advance program of the annual meeting. These bulletins are sent 
to all Association members as a regular membership privilege. Their 
distribution is handled by the business manager of the JourRNAL, 101 
East 20th Street, Baltimore, Maryland, and she has now been authorized 
to sell individual copies or receive subscriptions for the series from non- 
members. The price of the Proceedings Bulletin is 25 cents a copy, 
annual subscription $1.00. The bulletins are uniform in size with the 
JOURNAL, so that the two can easily be filed and bound together if 
desired. 


Caroline L. Hunt: A Tribute. The resolutions adopted by the 
American Home Economics Association at its annual meeting at Ashe- 
ville, June, 1927, included the following: 


That the American Home Economics Association herewith recognizes the 
great contribution made by Miss Caroline L. Hunt in the promotion of home 
economics, especially along the lines of nutrition, and commends her high 
degree of attainment, her untiring efforts, and her loyalty to the cause. 


After the resolution was presented, Frances Stern of Boston read a 
tribute to Miss Hunt which reflected her personality and her achieve- 
ments so fittingly that the Association expressed the wish to have it 
printed. It is given here to insure a wider circulation than would be 
possible if it appeared only in the Proceedings Bulletin. 


There could be no more fitting place to recall the memories of the life of 
Caroline L. Hunt than here among the mountains. She loved the open spaces, 
the heights; they responded to the freedom and simplicity which she so sin- 
cerely expressed in her daily living. 

Up in Lake Placid among the mountains, she was one of the group with 
our leader, Ellen H. Richards, who with rare vision made possible the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association of today. 

They possessed the fine qualities of the pioneer and none had greater spirit- 
ual insight into the movement than did Caroline L. Hunt. Let all reread the 
booklet, “Re-valuations,” the paper presented at Lake Placid over a quarter 
of a century ago. There, as in her book “Home Problems,” you will catch 
her vision—her social viewpoint. 

She asks in the introduction, ‘How can human beings best utilize their physi- 
cal and mental faculties and social resources for the attainment of the most 
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complete satisfaction of life?” With that thought always before her home 
economics was a process of growth in social progress, never hampered by struc- 
ture or convention. 

Her professional efficiency and her contributions to the literature of home 
economics were so ably narrated in the JOURNAL oF Home Economics of April, 
1927, that they need not be reviewed today to remind the members of the 
Association of her rare ability in the art of writing, in translating the findings 
of scientists into such readable form that all who read could know the truth. 
The deepest interest and the sublime expression of her life lay in her relation to 
human beings; the oppressed anywhere, in whatever station of life, found a 
valiant friend. Her soul, rare and exquisite, harbored no human prejudices: 
she loved all mankind too well. To her personal friends she brought truth 
and light, a radiance such as comes over the mountains from the great source 
of light, through the clouds, a promise of the beauty and hope in life. 

Time or space never separated her from her friends. She was ever thought- 
ful of their welfare, keenly appreciative of their powers and accomplishments. 
Her gratitude, devotion, appreciation, yes, love, are the memories cherished 
by them. 

She writes in 1901: “The final test of teaching home economics is freedom. 
If we have unnecessarily complicated a single life by perpetuating useless 
conventions or by carrying the values of one age over into the next, just so far 
have we failed. If we have simplified one life and released in it energy for its 
own expression, just so far have we succeeded.” 

Her own noble soul was the embodiment of this creed, preparing her for 
the peace of which she dreamed and for which she longed for in life. 

Caroline L. Hunt’s ideals must be carried on to the next generation by all 
who have been associated with her in the day’s work or play or to whom her 
writings came as guidance. The teaching of home economics is richer because 
of her having lived. The precious memories doubtless will find an expression 
in some concrete form of remembrance to Caroline L. Hunt, so that she may 
continue to live for the future workers in the field of home economics. 


The Supervisors’ Conference. The conference of home economics 
supervisors called by the United States Commissioner of Education in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association at Asheville, North Carolina, on June 20, 1927, brought 
together from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Maine to Mexico a 
homogeneous group for the serious consideration of home economics 
problems common to all. 

Many members of this group would probably not have attended the 
meeting of the Association had they not felt a double interest, because 
the date was that of their last week of school when pressure of work 
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reaches the peak for the year. They felt justified in leaving their posts, 
however, to attend a conference which was especially designed to con- 
sider their administrative problems and policies and needs, and which 
afforded them several kinds of important opportunities. They could 
there exchange viewpoints on such topics as the bases for home economics 
curriculum building; objectives in elementary and secondary home eco- 
nomics education; grade placement of subject matter; the desirability of 
required or elective home economics, and in what school years; the need 
for appreciational and pre-vocational home economics in the girls’ 
general education; home economics for boys; courses in economics of 
the household for the orientation of boys and girls alike; and the urgent 
need of child development and parental education for girls of various 
levels of intellectual development and interests. They could review the 
progress made in curriculum building based on scientific findings; they 
could orient themselves in the new developments in various phases of 
home economics education; they could evaluate present-day practices 
and policies; and they could feel the inspiration that comes from sym- 
pathetic understanding of one another’s problems; and finally they 
could discuss the possibilities of cooperative study. 

These advantages were so apparent to the city supervisors and teachers 
who attended the conference that they informally organized into a 
group known as that of the city supervisors and teachers of home eco- 
nomics which plans to meet with the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation at the time of its annual meeting, and also at the time of the 
annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

The arrangement of having the Bureau of Education conference pre- 
cede the annual meeting is a happy one for the conference and of mutual 
benefit to both the conference and the Association. The conference 
brings more home economics supervisors and teachers because at it 
they find solutions to their specific problems, while the annual conven- 
tion enlarges their vision of the range of home economics work in its 
various phases, from the elementary school through the university, and 
in the United States and foreign countries. And finally the combina- 
tion of conference and annual meeting affords opportunities for the 
making and strengthening of friendships with women whose professional 
and social interests are alike and yet unlike one’s own. 


E. S. W. 
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Reflections on the Convention. I had not been at an American 
Home Economics Association meeting for years and I felt a little like a 
feminine Rip Van Winkle. Thus it was easy to get impressions such as 
would come to an outsider. It was delightful to renew acquaintances 
and to see friends again. Most of them were not too busy to make a 
date of some sort. Others were so distracted with things that had to 
be accomplished that it was useless to try to corral them. Evidently a 
convention has far more important purposes than the renewing of 
friendships. And just here I pause to wonder. Are we allowing our- 
selves to lose the stimulation that comes from real companionships, 
for the kind that comes from lectures and the everlasting discussions? 
But the principle thing I noticed was this: We are all growing into 
specialists, and we get such a thrill from being either in “Education” 
or “Business” or any of the other “Sections” that it seems to me we are 
in grave danger of losing that most valuable thing called perspective. 
Many of us have quite forgotten that we are first and last home econo- 
mists and homemakers and we think of ourselves only as specialists in 
extension, or food and nutrition, or clothing and textiles, or what not. 
We are almost too eager not to miss one word of what goes on in each 
section meeting and are almost too willing to miss all the rest. Don’t 
ask me how this can be avoided, but let us all ask each other if it is not 
true. It is certainly not the fault of the program makers, for they suc- 
ceed wonderfully in providing fine speakers—so fine that the specialist 
feels she simply must not miss a word—particularly the word she her- 
self may speak in the general discussion which follows. Did you meet 
many persons who seemed to you to have a wide view of home economics? 
How many talked as though they saw each specialty in its relation to 
the whole? How many were equally interested in a phase not their 
own? Did any one deliberately desert her own section to find out the 
crystallizing point of view of another section? Those who did this 
very thing are the ones who are making an attempt to keep their per- 
spective. They are the ones who are thinking of the whole cause. There 
should be, I think, an increasing number rather than a diminishing few 
who look at the Association problems as from a high place. 

E. L. D. 


Internationalism in Home Economics. That political amity be- 
tween nations is best promoted by promoting better mutual understanding 
between individual citizens of those nations has become a truism. What- 
ever we may think about the League of Nations and the World Court, 
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we all endorse the idea behind the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation and its effort to bring the members of the intellectual world 
into closer relations and better mutual understanding. Sometimes, 
however, one finds oneself questioning how much we really care—whether 
this is perhaps not another of those beautiful bits of idealism that we 
admire in theory and neglect in practice. 

The opportunity has come for home economists to test the genuineness 
of their internationalism. In accordance with the vote of the American 
Home Economics Association at the Asheville meeting, a committee 
has been appointed to secure American representation at the Fourth 
International Congress of Home Economics, which, as was stated on 
page 514 of the September JourRNAL, is to be held in Rome, November 
14 to 16, 1927. The committee has already arranged for American 
contributions to the program and the exhibits and is hoping to find suit- 
able delegates. There is another phase of the work which demands the 
active cooperation of individual home economists, and that is enrolling 
American home economists as members of the International Federation 
of Home Economics Instruction and as members of the Congress—two 
separate but perhaps equally important matters. 

The International Federation of Home Economics Instruction main- 
tains a permanent office at Fribourg, Switzerland, where data on home 
economics are assembled and from which bulletins are issued telling of 
home economics progress in various countries. It has taken the initia- 
tive in organizing the international congresses of home economics. Con- 
trol of its business is in the hands of a representative international 
council and executive committee. The office is supported by grants 
from governments sponsoring the Federation, by membership dues from 
organizations, institutions, and individuals, and by special contributions 
from interested persons. American support has never been in any way 
commensurate with the strength of home economics in this country or 
with our financial resources. Our government does not, like most 
European ones, make grants to such organizations, and American co- 
operation must manifest itself through private associations and individ- 
uals. The American Home Economics Association has for some time 
been a member. Probably not a dozen individuals in the country have 
ever joined and not more than two or three have kept up membership 
regularly. As a result, our European colleagues have little tangible 
reason for belief in the sincerity of our desire to cooperate, and our hold- 
ing back must seem all the more ungracious because it is generally 
recognized that home economics has more prestige here than in any 
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other country and because our prosperity has not had the serious set- 
back which the war brought to Europe. 

If we really wish to know our foreign colleagues and have them know 
us, it kehooves us to show it by contributing our individual membership 
fees—10 Swiss francs or about two dollars a year—to the treasury of 
the Federation, by following and contributing to the publications which 
the International Office sends to members, and by enrolling in numbers 
which will entitle us to appropriate representation in the councils of the 
Federation. 

Even if American home economists have no idea of going to Rome for 
the Fourth International Congress of Home Economics in November, 
it would be well worth their while to enroll as members at a cost of 25 
lire or about $1.40. This entitles them to receive the proceedings; judging 
by previous congresses, this report will be an invaluable compendium of 
information regarding home economics work and thought throughout 
the world—in fact the only such compendium. Enrollment will also 
show those in attendance at Rome that their American colleagues are 
practically as well as theoretically interested in understanding their 
problems and progress, even though the long journey and the time of 
year prevent a large American delegation at the congress. 

One reason why so few Americans have joined the International 
Federation is the troublesomeness of sending dues to the Fribourg office. 
The international committee of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion now offers to relieve them of this bother. It will also transmit 
membership dues for the Fourth International Congress of Home Econom- 
ics. By the time this JouRNAL is published many members may have 
been directly approached. Those who have not already responded and 
other readers of the JouRNAL who wish to enroll in the Federation and 
the congress—either one, but preferably both—are urged to send checks 
with full name and address to Miss Grace Reeves, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, who will see that names and 
money are promptly transmitted to the proper offices in Fribroug and 
Rome. 

One word more. An international congress of home economics in the 
United States is a possibility far from remote. The idea was broached 
a few years ago and is again in the offing. If there is a chance of the 
American Home Economics Association acting as hostess to such a 
gathering, members surely wish to begin forming acquaintance with their 
prospective guests, and the best way to do this is to join these two 
international bodies and become familiar with their doings through 
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bulletins and reports—the only bodies and publications devoted to 
home economics on an international plane. 


Why Not Indeed? A successful director of homemaking classes in 
Nebraska contributes the following gem of misunderstanding used to 
bring understanding. 


In the Omaha homemaking classes we teach through life situations. The 
story given here was used to start a class in a discussion of facing reality. 

After the guests had arrived the hostess found she needed more glasses. 
She called her daughter and whispered, Go over to Mrs. S’s and get six tumb- 
lers. Do not say anything about it.” 

After the party the little girl said, “Mother, I had a hard time getting those 
glasses. Finally I heard Mrs. S at the telephone and I slipped in and got 
them. But why did you not want her to know?” 


OPEN FORUM 


Tax-Supported Colleges for Women in the United States. A 
group of colleges in the southern states is unique in the educational 
system of the United States, namely the state colleges for women in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. All are standard colleges and all except the 
Oklahoma College belong to the Southern Association of Colleges. 

There is a state college for women in New Jersey which is a part of 
Rutgers University. Except for this, the eight institutions above men- 
tioned are the only colleges exclusively for women supported by the 
taxes of the people. 

These colleges are likewise unique in the aims and purposes for which 
they are founded. As atypical example of their objectives, I quote briefly 
from the charter of one of these institutions, “This act provides for the 
establishment and maintenance of a first-class institute and college for 
the education of white girls in this state in the arts and sciences and 
specifically names the following subjects to be taught in the institution: 
Literary subjects, kindergarten instruction, telegraphy, stenography, 
photography, drawing, painting, designing, engraving, dressmaking, 
bookkeeping, cooking, food chemistry, housekeeping, nursing and caring 
for the sick, the care and culture of children,”’ and then as if to be sure 
that no training might be omitted which is necessary for young women, 
it added “with such other practical industries as from time to time may 
be suggested by experience, or tend to promote the general object of 
said institute and college, to wit: fitting and preparing such girls for 
the practical industries of the age.” 

Running through the charters of all these institutions are two para- 
mount aims: (1) To fit young women for the great profession of home- 
making with all its various responsibilities; and (2) to fit them by proper 
training for the various vocations and professions which women usually 
enter. 

In all essential respects these institutions have consciously attempted 
to provide for women what the state universities were designed to pro- 
vide for the men. There is a recognition of the change in social order 
which places new responsibilities, new duties, and new adjustments on 
the women, and they attempt to provide the training necessary to meet 
these responsibilities. 

579 
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The future of this phase of education will constitute one of the interest- 
ing developments of the next half century. Vast changes will be made 
in the curricula of these institutions in an effort to adapt more fully to 
the needs of the times. But in addition to the changes in the present 
courses of study there will doubtless be an extension and expansion which 
will add research departments for the study of the numerous problems 
that center around the home. 

What more fruitful research study could be pursued? The mental 
and physical health of the preschool child; the place of music in the 
home, in the development of the child; the influence of the esthetic in 
character development. These are home problems primarily and 
many more of a similar nature might be mentioned. 

Home economics has concerned itself first with the physical problems 
of food, clothing, care of the sick, and finances. It must ultimately 
expand its aim until it embraces spiritual values as well. It is towards 
this goal that the state colleges for women, we believe, are striving. 

O. C. CARMICHAEL, 
Alabama College, Montevallo. 


Mental Health of the Child. It is no longer necessary to stress 
the importance of mental health. The ever-increasing complexities of 
our everyday life and the unlimited demands that are being made on 
those who would compete in the struggle for supremacy all bear witness 
to the fact that mental health can no longer be ignored. It is, however, 
still necessary to point out that the foundations of mental health are 
laid very early in childhood and that many of the modes of conduct that 
are to be utilized during the life time of the individual become well 
defined during the preschool years. It is generally agreed by all those 
who are concerned with the mental development of children that the 
first six years of life are by far the most important. This is the period 
when not only character traits are formed but also, the mind of the 
child being in the plastic state, undesirable traits already established 
are modified by treatment. 

Habits are the tools by which we achieve health, happiness, and effi- 
ciency. The conservation of time, strength, and material resources 
depends upon habit. Not only our ability to make friends and retain 
them and to fit into community life with ease and satisfaction but also 
our resourcefulness in getting on with ourselves in peace and content- 
ment are, to a large extent, matters of habit. 

The responsibility for the mental health of the child, that is, the de- 
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velopment of habits and the establishment of adequate modes of con- 
duct is one that must be assumed by the parents, teachers, nurses, the 
general practitioner, and others with whom the child comes in daily 
contact. It is an obligation that must be taken seriously. It requires 
careful study and the closest cooperation. It is not a task that the parent 
should thrust upon the teacher, only to have it thrown back with criti- 
cisms upon the parent. It is essential, however, that if parents and 
teachers are to assume responsibility for the development of the child 
they must face very frankly the fact that they need training. Not only 
must they be concerned about the physical health of the child and the 
development of his intellect, but they must keep in mind that it is the 
child himself who counts most. It is the efficiency with which the 
entire organism operates that really determines the capabilities of the 
individual. 

Conduct may be looked upon as the reaction between a particular 
individual and a particular environmental situation at a definite time. 
It is then obvious that if we are to understand conduct, it is essential 
that we know as intimately as possible both the individual and the 
environment, in order that we may see more clearly why the individual 
reacted as he did under certain conditions and even, which is more 
important, to be able to foretell the type of behavior to expect, knowing 


the individual and environment. 
D. A. THom, 


Massachusetts State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, Boston. 


The Development of Home Economics Education in North 
Carolina. During the past nine years there has been in North Carolina 
a very marked growth in vocational home economics. Starting then 
with an enrollment of 100 in three schools, there are now 207 schools 
offering the work to almost 8,000 girls. Educational leaders in the 
state now regard home economics so favorably that the departments 
are housed in suitable space—no longer in dark basements—and the 
laboratories are adequately equipped. It is no uncommon thing to hear 
a principal say, “The best teaching being done in our school is by the 
home economics teacher.” Such a change has come about because of 
a rigid insistence upon teachers securing specific technical and professional 
preparation and, later on, close supervision on the job. 

Four years ago the day-school program had developed to a point where 
it seemed wise to turn attention toward an evening-school program and 
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during this past year 5,000 women have enrolled in these classes. The 
work has been confined to urban and industrial centers that are not 
served by the home demonstration agents. In some cases the teaching 
was done by day-school teachers of maturity and experience, but usually 
it was necessary to secure an instructor to give full time to the work. 
Full-time teachers have been employed in some of the larger cities; but 
in the smaller towns itinerant teachers have been employed. The work 
was organized in cooperation with the public schools, women’s clubs, 
and parent-teacher associations. The instructors remained in the 
towns for two to four weeks at a time and so popular have they made 
their work that the women write in to headquarters to arrange engage- 
ments for the year ahead. This plan has enabled the smaller towns to 
receive instruction from the best-trained teachers, with vision and teach- 
ing skill, whereas they could have employed for full time only a person 
of perhaps very mediocre ability. 

The latest step toward improving the —_— of the teaching in the 
state was taken last year when, through the cooperation of the College 
for Women at Greensboro and the State Department of Education, an 
additional member was added to the college staff, who gives part of her 
time to instruction in special methods and part to visiting and helping 
the graduates of the previous year. The plan has two distinct ad- 
vantages: it gives the special methods teacher constant and direct con- 
tact with the field by which she knows the exact situations for which 
she is training teachers; and it enables the instructor to visit her gradu- 
ates soon after they have entered upon their duties when they most 
need assistance. The work of the itinerant teacher trainer supplements 
that of the state supervisor, who has too large a number of schools to 
visit to get to many of the teachers until they had already made serious 
blunders. 

T. E. BRowNE, 
North Carolina State Director of 
Vocational Education. 


Some Applications of Psychology to Teaching Methods in Home 
Economics. The outstanding feature of modern psychology is its 
dependence upon objectively demonstrated facts. Whereas psycholo- 
gists once spun beautiful theories about the ways in which the mind 
works, the modern psychologist tabulates and examines critically the 
records of what individuals actually do under given circumstances. 

This scientific method has revealed three principles of special impor- 
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tance to the teacher of home economics. First, certain definite laws of 
learning indicate the manner in which a teacher must proceed in attempt- 
ing to develop the abilities of her pupils. Second, it has been demon- 
strated that there are enormous differences in the interests, abilities, 
and appreciations of pupils. Third, the means and the conditions under 
which training in one field may be of value to the learner in mastering 
another field have been made relatively clear. 

Much remains to be done in developing objective measures of success 
in home economics teaching. There are a few standard scales for 
knowledge of specific facts about food and about clothing, and there is 
at least one satisfactory scale for measuring the quality of hand sewing, 
but many of the most important skills and appreciations in home eco- 
nomics have not yet been adequately measured in any objective fashion. 
The opportunity for developing satisfactory measuring instruments 
in these fields is large. 

The most important of the psychological laws of learning is the law 
of effect. No amount of drill or practice will develop real skill except 
it be accompanied or followed by satisfaction and pleasure. The degree 
of satisfaction one obtains from one’s work is in a large measure de- 
pendent upon the manner in which the activity fits into and contributes 
to the accomplishment of one’s purpose and ambitions. The home 
economics teacher should see to it that her pupils are developing the 
ideals which will make the class activities a source of personal satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. 

It is impossible to provide a course of study which will be uniformly 
applicable and effective with all children. The teacher of home eco- 
nomics who would have her instruction result in the maximum develop- 
ment of her pupils must know these pupils with their varied interests 
and abilities so well that she can adapt her instruction to the specific 
interests of each one. Although it may be impossible to provide a dis- 
tinct course of study for each student, it is not impossible to make indi- 
vidual adjustments which will obtain for the pupil a maximum amount 
of interest, efiort, and success. 

Modern psychology finds that practice in one field contributes to 
success in another field only in so far as the pupil finds in the second 
field elements which are identical with elements found in the field in 
which the practice was taken. A girl who learns to calculate budgets in 
the home economics department is not likely to repeat the process in 
her own home unless she recognizes in her home the same elements that 
were presented to her in the school. One who learns to cook on an 
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electric plate at the school building may be hopelessly lost in attempting 
to prepare a meal on the home cookstove which burns wood. In order 
to be sure that school practice will transfer to the actual situation in 
the home, the school situation should duplicate as nearly as possible the 
conditions of the home. Furthermore, the teacher must point out to 
the student the identical elements in the two situations and the modi- 
fications that will be necessary under changed conditions. 

Teaching methods are nothing more than the means by which the 
teacher places the pupil in a situation where the laws of learning and the 
other principles of psychology have an opportunity to act effectively. 

M. R. TRABUE, 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hiil. 


The Social Values and Aims of Home Demonstration Work. The 
social or human values of home demonstration work are indicated in the 
name “home.” The home is not only the place where the demonstra- 
tion is made, but it is a demonstration in homemaking. 

The issues which the home demonstration agents must vision and solve 
are: the values they are seeking to guarantee to rural people, and the 
best methods by which to inculcate these values into home practices. 
The strength of home demonstration is that it is doing these things 
partially. The weakness is that it is not doing them completely. 

There are three values that the home agents should seek to bring into 
farm homes. The first is a knowledge and appreciation of the fact that 
the home is the dominant environment of children. Their physical 
health, habits, attitudes, and personalities are chiefly made or marred 
in the home. The home agent must first and foremost have a knowledge, 
appreciation, and love for children; she must be a child psychologist. 

The second value is a knowledge and appreciation of the fact that the 
farm home dictates the mode of life of the entire farm family, husband 
and wife as well as children. Work conditions, pleasure conditions, 
and material relationships constitute the chief elements in the mode of 
rural home life. The home agent should, therefore, be a trained sociolo- 
gist. 

The third value is a knowledge and appreciation of the fact that the 
rural family and rural home work under both handicaps and advantages, 
in comparison to other families and homes. The rural home is handi- 
capped in that a much larger proportion of the total activities of life are 
dictated and controlled by it than in other homes and it, therefore, tends 
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to narrow life’s outlook. Its monopoly upon the time, attention, and 
energies of its members offers superior advantages in molding life, 
character, and personality. 

The best methods to inculcate these values into home practices a-e 
by frontal and by indirect attacks. The frontal attack may be made 
through means of: 1. Child health and development, including feed.ng, 
sanitation, and physical habit formation, and by use of standards of 
growth and tests of attainment; 2. Character and personality Luilding, 
including work and play activities, discipline, and reading, art, and 
other agencies for broadening life’s outlook; 3. Amiable and con- 
structive human relations, including those between husband and 
wife, parents and children, and brothers and sisters, and also attitudes 
and discussions about other people and issues of life. 

Indirect attack may be made by helping increase farm income so as 
to make possible improvement of home, education, and similar factors; 
by teaching home decoration and beautification to improve efficiency 
and pleasure through home talent; and by assisting in community im- 
provement in order that schools, churches, recreation, clubs, may make 
maximum contributions to the lives of the people. 

In appraising home demonstration agents and home demonstration 
work, several points appear. Home demonstration agents vision their 
long-time aims more clearly than farm demonstration agents do, and 
for the most part pursue better methods to attain them. Their day-by- 
day tasks may demand that they have a knowledge and technique of 
the physical constituents of the home and even of farm production but 
their ultimate aims demand that they be experts in human and social 
relations. Not until they shape their training and programs in this 
direction will they begin to make their real contribution to rural 
civilization. 

Cart C. TAYLOR, 
North Carolina State College. 


Vitamin E and Iron Assimilation. For several years we have been 
studying the cause of the ophthalmia in rats induced by feeding a diet 
containing our salt mixture 20. We have arrived at the conclusion that 
the ferrous sulfate contained in this mixture as a source of iron was 
responsible for the efiects observed. There are two ways in which the 
ophthalmia can be prevented or curcd: by feeding wheat germ oil or 
by removing the ferrous sulfate from the diet. The beneficial effects of 
wheat germ oil suggested that vitamin E may possibly be concerned with 
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the assimilation of iron. The studies of Evans reveal that there are 
anatomical abnormalities in the fetal placenta and newly-formed blood 
islands of the fetus. They suggest that a defect in iron assimilation 
may be responsible for the death of the unborn young when there is a 
deficiency of vitamin E in the diet. 

The suggestion that vitamin E may he associated with iron assimila- 
tion is supported by a number of experimental observations. The diet 
used by Evans and Bishop is very high in fat and relatively low in iron. 
It has a high caloric value which causes the rat to eat a minimal amount 
of food, since it eats for energy only. The same diet, according to 
Anderegg and Nelson, with the lard replaced by carbohydrate so that 
the animals eat more food and consequently more iron, resulted in a 
marked improvement in fertility when butter fat, which is believed to 
be low in vitamin E, was served as the sole source of this substance. 
This has been confirmed by Evans and by us. Anderegg also found that 
the addition of ferric citrate to a diet of milk powder and carbohydrates 
conferred fertility on female rats, when without this addition sterility 
was the rule. 

In a series of experiments designed to discover the nature of the limit- 
ing factor of milk as the sole source of nutrients, we fed milk powder and 
carbohydrate mixtures supplemented with small amounts of a consider- 
able number of natural foods. The outstanding feature of the results is 
that when 95 per cent of the milk-carbohydrates-agar mixture was 
supplemented with 5 per cen! of a cereal grain, wheat germ, yeast, puri- 
fied proteins of several kinds, cooked beefsteak, or cooked beef liver, 
only the liver proved highly effective in making good the deticiencies of 
milk. Even as little as 2 per cent of cooked, dried beef liver has a re- 
markable supplementary value to milk. This diet induces growth and 
well-being in marked contrast to what can be secured by using the milk 
mixture without the liver. Liver is rich in vitamin E; it is also very 
rich in iron. We have suggested that the value of liver in anemia may 
be due to its high iron and vitamin E content. 

The studies of Hart and his co-workers, which they have recently in- 
terpreted as indicating a unique quality in the ash of certain plants, 
especially lettuce, in favoring hemoglobin formation in rabbits suffering 
from secondary anemia, are equally well explained on the assumption 
that it is the iron content of the ashes fed, which is significant, since 
their diets have always contained a considerable content of vitamin E. 

We have emphasized that we have not brought forward definite evi- 
dence as to any relation between vitamin E and hemoglobin formation, 
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but have offered a working hypothesis to explain the conflicting and to 
some extent puzzling data of several investigators. The recently re- 
ported work of Minot, Murphy, and Cohn indicates that the principle 
in liver which is of value in pernicious anemia is a non-protein, non- 
lipoid fraction. This view is not in harmony with the explanation of the 
value of liver which we have advanced. The subject can be clarified 
only by further study. Another complicating feature is our observa- 
tion that ferrous sulfate, when in contact with butter fat or cod liver 
oil, markedly accelerates the destruction of vitamin A, and this effect is 
inhibited in great measure by something in wheat germ oil. We are 
studying further several phases of the problem. 
NINA SIMMONDS, 
John Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Hosiery in Relation to the Costume. The accessories make the 
costume. Distinction in dress is a question of success in selecting stock- 
ings, shoes, gloves, hats, and bags which harmonize with each other 
and are appropriate to the type of gown or wrap. 

One-third of the costume nowadays is stocking. It is the most im- 
portant accessory to the costume. The wrong shade of stocking can 
spoil the smartness of shoes and costume costing five to fifty times as 
much as the stockings. 

Correct style in hosiery means first, choosing the right types of stock- 
ing—wool, silk and wool, chiffon, lisle, medium weight silk or chiffon silk 
in relation to the shoes, the costume, and the occasion. For example, 
chiffon silk hosiery should never be worn with a rubber-soled oxford for 
active sports wear. Second, choosing the right color of stocking, either 
to match the complexion of the wearer or to harmonize the shoe and the 
costume. Third, choosing the stocking with regard to quality in the 
weaving, making, and dyeing of stockings, factors as essential to the 
style of the stocking as to its wear; stockings with badly shaped ankles 
and feet, sleazy weave, poor luster, and insufficient elasticity are not 
assets to a smart costume. 

MERLE HIGLeEy, 
Brown Durrell Company, New York. 


Looking Forward in Home Demonstration Work. Home demon- 
stration of the future must endeavor to develop attitudes and judgments 
as well as skills and knowledge. Knowledge disseminated must not 
only be scientifically accurate and practical in its application, but it 
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must broaden in scope to include more of social and cultural satisfaction, 
civic contributions, and moral growth. It must be based upon local 
needs and desires. It must have permanent values and be designed to 
enlarge continuously the horizon of appreciations and desires. It must 
be presented in simple units based upon the home demonstration. It 
must be interpreted as to its contribution toward fundamental life 
satisfactions. 

Our extension teaching must be presented psychologically. Modern 
teaching methods must be utilized. Mind-set must be achieved before 
instruction begins. Teaching means must be used which are adapted 
to the group and to variations within the group. Teaching appeals 
must be used which appeal to basic interests, common in varying degree 
to all people. Variety in appeal must be used to reach large numbers of 
persons. We must so teach as to develop appreciations, skills, knowl- 
edge, and judgments in continually enlarged cycles and must lead from 
personal desire to civic interest. 

In bringing these things to pass we must define more clearly our ob- 
jectives. We must determine our responsibility toward rural people, 
the extension service, home economics, and general education. We must 
determine upon our goal of endeavor for the farm home and decide what 
our contribution may best be and how we may well cooperate with other 
agencies also serving it. We must have a clear understanding of rural 
conditions, economic, social, and education, and the aims and hopes as 
well as the everyday activities and relationships within the farm family. 

We need long-time objectives for the development of rural people as 
to their appreciations, standards, practices, leadership of local affairs, 
citizenship community consciousness, and their contribution to worth- 
while endeavor. 

We need a long-time program of administrative and subject matter 
stafi expansion, and a long-time plan of step by step procedure to bring 
this to pass. We need a long-time program for increased efficiency 
within the staff and efficient means of promoting self-analysis as to our 
knowledge, teaching ability, and desirable relationships. We need a 
long-time plan of periodic re-evaluation of results obtained as to their 
quality, quantity, and importance. We need a long-time program of 
education of the public as to the real objectives and activities of home 
demonstration work and as to the values arising from its service. 

We need broad vision and great patience in this great undertaking. 
We must make haste slowly, but we must make it surely. We must 
determine what we shall do, and bow we shall do it, and then calendar 
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our time so that it may be successfully completed. New members of 
our Official family must have field experience before taking responsibility 
upon themselves. More training for this field of educational endeavor 
must be given in educational institutions, and methods of teaching adults 
must constitute a part of such training. 
GRACE E. FRYSINGER, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Technique of Buying Under Specifications. The ultimate 
consumer today, because of the growing complexity of production and 
the increasing pressure of sales effort, has the greatest difficulty in pur- 
chasing goods, other than simple staples, on a sound and intelligent basis." 

Along with many products of excellent and lasting character, the 
market presents a maze of other products for which he does not receive 
his money’s worth: such commodities as “naphtha” soap containing no 
nayhtha; castile soap made without olive oil; lifetime-guaranteed silver, 
perhaps good for ten years of regular service; household lubricating oil 
that rusts and corrodes the metal it is designed to protect; all advertised 
at vast expense, a mere fraction of which, if applied to the technique of 
production, would make a practically perfect article at a much lower 
price. 

Buying on specifications, as practiced by the government service and 
many important state, municipal, and corporate purchasers, renders 
unnecessary and irrelevant much of the growing deluge of high pressure 
sales talk, both oral and written; avoids the waste of supplying unwanted 
or inconsequential qualities, and secures true price competition at an 
established quality and in definite units of weight and measure. 

It seems to the writer that the American Home Economics Association 
may well participate in this movement as the expert representative of 
the consumer. To this end, the following suggestions are submitted: 


1. Stress the general economic principles of purchasing and of goods selec- 
tion in the courses of colleges and secondary schools. 

2. Increase the amount of laboratory work done and published on goods of 
specific makes and brands. 

3. Make economic studies and publish the results on the prime cost of 
manufactured goods—from floor wax to liquid shampoo—based on wholesale 
market prices of the ingredients and estimated costs of compounding based on 
laboratory studies of time and material. 


1 This thesis is elaborated in the book reviewed on page 605. 
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4. Participate as experts in the public interest in the work of national 
standardizing bodies, such as the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
and federal and state specifications boards. 

5. Seek the cooperation of the women’s magazines of large circulation to 
the end of establishing an increased sense of responsibility to the consumer of 
advertised goods. 

6. Educate the public to the essential technical facts about goods through 
local organizations of housewives and the like. 

7. Ask the government to release for public use the great volume of buying 
data already available to the government services. 

8. Bring about the extension of government research and testing more and 
more into the fields of goods and supplies for the household—our most im- 
portant and heavily invested industry. 

9. Advise with state and city weights and measures departments, boards 
of health, and food and drug administrations, so as to assist in improving 
merchandising conditions locally. 


In this way the home economics profession may perform a great public 
service and help to put buying for the home upon a solid and economical 
basis. 

F. J. ScHLINK, 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee, New York City. 


Home Economics Education Round Table. “Adapting Home 
Economics Instruction to the Needs of Students” was the general 
subject considered by the section under the leadership of Ivol Spafford. 
The discussions covered three phases, summarized below. 


The situation in secondary schools. Miss Margaret Hutchins, supervisor at 
Syracuse, New York, presented the problem of the city supervisor. Syracuse 
has four separate courses of study—for grades, for high school, for the pre- 
vocational school, and for the continuation school. The various types of 
homes represented make it impossible to have a blanket course of study which 
will fit the needs of each group, particularly in the grades and high school. 

The supervisor, together with the teachers, is working out a course of study 
which will be flexible enough to function in the various situations in the city 
and yet meet state requirements, and which will take into account the ad- 
ministrative problems of transfer and preparation for high school entrance. 

Problems, or fundamental principles, are selected as the basis for the new 
course of study. Projects are then selected by the girls which will fit their 
needs and yet be the concrete means for solving the required problems. Thus 
all the girls in the city are not required to make the same garment or cook the 
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same food but may select any garment which will give an opportunity to learn 
button holes, hemming, gathering, etc., or foods which will give an opportunity 
for stewing, creaming, etc., and for learning essential nutrition. Unit 
lesson sheets are used with success. 

Mrs. Iris Prouty O'Leary, of Trenton, New Jersey, discussed the Dalton 
plan. In comparing the Dalton and Winnetka plans she said that both plans 
have as a basis the individual pupil’s progress. In the former, classroom rou- 
tine is done away with while the Winnetka plan attempts to recast subject 
matter, giving greater consideration to the individuals. 

Both advantages and disadvantages of the Dalton plan were presented. 
Teachers benefit through being forced to study their subject matter and the 
pupils benefit by having the responsibility put upon them instead of on the 
teacher. 

Often there is a lack of cooperation between pupils and too little social 
contact; also speed may be over-emphasized. But both of these disadvantages 
can be overcome through extra-curricula activities, student government, and 
careful planning of contracts by teachers, with a thought to the sequence and 
time requirements. 

The situasion in the colleges. “Adapting the work through teacher training 
institutions,”’ was presented by Miss Bess Heflin, director of teacher training, 
University of Texas. She emphasized the need of acquainting the college stu- 
dent, early in her career, with the demands of the different vocations growing 
out of home economics training. Three schemes leading to B.S. degree at 
University of Texas were explained. She urged that westrive to overcome 
duplication of work all the way along the line, and stated that standardiza- 
tion of work is imperative if duplication is to be overcome. 

The problem of the coliege student who is not working for a B.S. degree and 
yet wishes some home economics courses demands closer cooperation between 
departments than is now in vogue. Special problems such as studying diet- 
aries of certain dormitories, fraternities, or sorority houses were suggested. 
Nursery schools, health departments, interior decoration and architecture 
departments were also referred to as real opportunities of approach from the 
angle of the non-specializing student. 

Miss Dorothy Proctor, Iowa State College, discussed home economics in jun- 
ior colleges. She pointed out the necessity for considering the type of students 
represented in the institution, the needs of the students, and the setting up of 
objectives for the work. The problem method of teaching and special re- 
search projects in home economics were described. 

Adult education as a means of meeting the needs, Mrs. Anna L. Grimes of 
North Carolina spoke on “What Homemakers Wish to Know.” In presenting 
her courses within a community, she permits the women to select the work 
for which they feel the greatest need. Some open meetings are held to interest 
the community as a whole and especially to gain the support of the husbands 
and children of the members of the class. 
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Work which has been most successful are demonstrations, talks, private 
conferences and “Healthy Anne” programs. All class procedure must inspire 
and must be based upon the understanding of the homemaker’s present knowl- 
edge if it is to hold her interest. The mothers appreciate the organization of 
the work in units and enjoy looking forward to a continuation of the course a 
second year, when more advanced phases of the subject are given. Certificates 
or diplomas stimulate a keen interest. A professional attitude toward home- 
making is being acquired by the women and they are eager for scientific reasons 
to back up their knowledge. 

Next year child training and feeding classes will be arranged for during the 
evening, so that the fathers may attend. A great interest has been shown by 
the men in some towns and they hope to build up strong courses for them. 

Miss Epsie Campbell toid of the adult work in Georgia which has reached a 
iarge number of peopie with excellent results. The young, inexperienced 
mothers have gained confidence in themselves and are able to note both finan- 
cial improvement and physical and spiritual development. The types of 
classes offered vary according to the desires within the various communities. 
Waves of interest have been noticed. Nothing is attempted save what is 
wanted since nothing attracts that is forced on any group. Problem sheets 
are used and the work is built around the needs of the pupil and offers specific 
help for a definite job. The results of the work give evidence of its success. 
The following items were noted as proofs: appreciation of groups; independence 
with which women carry out work at home; cails for other classes received; 
support of evening class work by legislative program; financial support by 
local boards of education. 

FLORENCE L. LYTLE, 
Acting secretary, Home Economics 
Education Section. 


Food and Nutrition Round Tables. The Section met in three 
divisions for round table discussions, of which separate summaries are 
here given. 

Health education. Three phases of the general subject of nutrition 
in relation to health education were considered at the meeting arranged 
and presided over by Clyde B. Schuman. The first, possible contribu- 
tions by women trained in home economics, was discussed by Dr. R. L. 
Carlton of the Department of Health in Winston-Salem, whose experi- 
ence in public health work leads him to believe that home economists 
can give essential aid in nutrition, a field whose importance is proved by 
the prevalence of malnutrition among school children. The nutrition 
program of the Red Cross in Winston-Salem which started with special 
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classes for underweight children so demonstrated its value that it de- 
veloped into a complete program for all children and also parents and 
teachers. Difficult questions are how to obtain prompt correction of 
physical defects and cure faulty personal habits. Important direct 
causes of malnutrition are poverty, ignorance, and lack of home control. 
The nutrition work should be fitted into the general health education 
program of the school and the teachers who bear the responsibility of it 
must be trained to arouse and hold the interest of children and also of 
parents, the latter very likely by home visits. Part of the responsibility 
for all this belongs to the nutrition supervisor, who should be adequately 
trained in subject matter and educational method. 

Mrs. Claudia Gilbreath, Red Cross nutritionist in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, described the health education work which was started there 
under the auspices of the local chapter and later taken over by the Board 
of Education in cooperation with various welfare organizations. It in- 
cludes required classes for teachers and lunchroom managers, supervision 
of school cafeterias, and nutrition classes for all school children. The 
results are seen in improved school attendance, deportment, and dis- 
cipline, better work in all branches of study, a decided reduction in the 
proportion of underweight children, and a spread of such programs to 
neighboring communities. 

The third paper, in which Emma A. Winslow told how health educa- 
tion may be wisely stimulated and the part of the home economist in the 
work, is held for publication in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 

In the closing discussion led by Rowena Schmidt of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics the following points were brought out: the coopera- 
tion existing between doctors, nurses, and home economists in the health 
education program; the desirability of having work stimulated and led 
by home economists; the qualifications needed for this; and the impor- 
tance of recognizing both the present limitations of home economics and 
the contributions of other workers. 

Research. Owing to the marked increase in research in foods and 
nutrition conducted by members of the Section under Purnell funds, it 
was impossible to present reports of all research under way. Conse- 
quently the verbal reports were limited to four special topics, three of 
which represent national cooperative projects under the Purnell Act. 
Brief reports of studies on factors affecting the quality and palatability 
of meat were given by Miss Marlatt of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. 
Lucile Johnson of the University of California, and Dr. Louise Stanley 
and Lucy Alexander of the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture. The discussion of these reports, led by Miss 
Alexander, centered on the types of research problems involved in cook- 
ingmeat. Under the second topic, metabolism studies, Hughina McKay, 
Ohio University, reported on two projects, basal metabolism of young 
girls and day by day variations in the basal metabolism of young women, 
and Statie Erikson, University of Kentucky, on metabolism in the obese. 
On the topic dietary habits in relation to health, which is a part of the 
national cooperative rural home management studies, reports were given 
by Dr. Ouida Abbott, Susan Mathews, Dorothy Dickins, Dr. Jessie 
Whitacre, Nell Nesbitt, and Dr. Ellen Reynolds from the state agricul- 
tural experiment stations of Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Virginia, respectively, and were discussed by Dr. Reynolds. 
Dr. Louise Stanley, as chairman of the national cooperative project on 
the vitamin content of foods in relation to human nutrition, summarized 
the twenty or more reports on vitamin studies submitted and led in an 
informal discussion of problems arising in vitamin research. Section 
members reporting on vitamin studies included Dr. Hazel Munsell of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, Jennie Tilt of Florida, Catherine New- 
ton of Georgia, Dr. Mabel Nelson of Iowa, and Dr. Marie Dye of 
Michigan. 

Mimeographed abstracts of the reports presented at the round table 
and of other research in foods and nutrition under way or recently com- 
pleted by Section members were distributed at the round table and have 
since been sent to absent members. Section members who have not 
received these abstracts are asked to communicate with Sybil L. Smith, 
Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Secondary School Problems. This discussion, over which Druzilla 
Kent presided, centered around three papers describing experience with 
the project method in teaching foods and nutrition. Jeanne Pickney 
told of an animal feeding project in Texas schools, in which rats were 
used to show the effects of different diets on growth and which gave 
gratifying results in the changed food habits of the children who watched 
the animals. 

Elda Robb, of the University of Cincinnati, told of high school proj- 
ects in preschool child feeding. For example, a class which had pre- 
viously watched an animal feeding experiment may become interested 
in a group of children of marked malnutrition and work out means of 
interesting the mothers, having the children physically examined, watch- 
ing their daily habits, and planning daily dietaries for them. Other 
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possible projects are studies of lack of appetite and of food likes and 
dislikes, and of sleep problems with young children. 

The third paper, by Martha Brinckley of the Tulsa High School, told 
of homecraft courses for boys and girls and is being held for later publi- 
cation in the JOURNAL. 


Textile Research Round Table. The twenty-four papers listed 
for presentation to the Textile Section deal with too varied subjects to 
be summarized. One or two are to be printed in later issues of the 
JouRNAL. Since space in this issue does not allow for printing all the 
abstracts turned in, a few have been chosen by the editor as representa- 
tive of work done at different institutions, of the range of subjects 
covered, or of the general interests of JOURNAL readers. Copies of ab- 
stracts not included will when available be loaned to members of the 


Section on request. 


The Determination of Washing Efficiency. By A. ExizaprrH Hirt and 
Rut O’Brizn, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. Any scientific investiga- 
tion in the field of laundering will require pieces of cloth soiled in a definite 
manner with known constituents. The soiling mixture should contain repre- 
sentatives of all substances commonly found in naturally soiled garments. 
Excluding stains which must be treated otherwise than by the regular 
laundry process, there are four kinds of dirt: albuminous matter; finely 
divided matter, such as soot and dust; saponifiable oils; and non-saponifiable 
oils. In this study representatives of each of these classes, with the exception 
of albumin, were suspended in a medium of carbon tetrachloride. This sus- 
pension was applied to the uniformly and closely woven cotton fabric by a 
mechanical device which permitted deposition of the same quantity of soil 
per unit area, simultaneous soiling of several samples, and duplication of degree 
of soil in a second set of samples when the same procedure and the same soiling 
mixture were used. A small cylinder washer immersed in a constant tempera- 
ture bath made it possible to carry out the washing and rinsing processes at a 
definite temperature. The depth of soil of the soiled and washed test samples 
was determined by weighing in a constant humidity room and by brightness 
readings on a Martens Photometer as arranged by H. D. Bruce of the Bureau 
of Standards. The weight loss and the brightness increase indicated the 
results of the washing process. 


Ornamental Motives of Design in Northern Europe, Tllusirated by Examples 
Ancient and Modern. By Mary F. PATrerson and Hazet Hustep, University 
of California. The primitive peoples included were those with Celtic and 
Slavic backgrounds, with particular emphasis on the Celts of Ireland. The 
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other countries whose ornament was studied were the Scandanavian Peninsula 
and Russia. To illustrate the study, photographs, color illustrations, and 
black and white drawings were assembled. 


Home Furnishing Budgets. By LILi1aN Carson, University of Chicago. 
Home furnishing budgets in terms of quantity and quality were compiled for 
families of five members with small or moderate incomes. The budgets 
included the complete furnishings for five-room homes, worked out for allow- 
ances of $1400, $1900, $2600, and $4000, and are believed to be flexible enough 
to aid the consumer in furnishing homes for families varying in size from 
those mentioned. 


A Comparison of the Wearing Quality of Silk and Rayon Hosiery. By GRACE 
TrumMBo, RACHEL EpGar, and KATHERINE CRANOR, Iowa State College. 
The experiment here reported included both practical and laboratory tests. 
Nine brands of hose in two weights were worn for more than a year under as 
nearly uniform conditions of wear and laundering as possible. Physical and 
chemical characteristics were determined and endurance tests run on new and 
worn hose, also on hose exposed to sunlight and perspiration. 

The most expensive make of hose ranked first in the qualities which make 
for durability. The tests indicated that service-weight hose give nearly 
twice the wear of chiffon. Rayon gave half the wear of silk in service weight 
and about equal wear in chiffon. The cost of rayon is about one-half that of 
silk. 
The color of all hose tested was fast to perspiration but not to washing and 
sunlight. 

There were practically no adulterants or substitutes for fiber. The better 
brands contained little weighting but much crimp. 

Bursting strength was slightly decreased by exposure to sunlight but greatly 
decreased by perspiration. 

Thin hose absorb water more readily than heavy ones. 

Laundering does not injure the texture of silk hose but makes rayon less 
lustrous, looser in weave, and harsher. 


A Study of the Effect of Various Types of Shoes on the Feet of the High School 
Girl. By Mavupe Eastwoop LittLe and KATHERINE CRANoR, Iowa State 
College. The experiment was carried on with three hundred and eleven high 
school girls of Ames, Iowa, in cooperation with the director of physical educa- 
tion, the school physician, and the school nurse. 

Each girl’s shoes were examined as to type, and length and width. Next the 
foot was measured and examined for defects and good points. Then the girl 
stepped into a solution of mercurochrome, then out upon a blotter. X-ray 
and ordinary photographs were made of normal and defective feet both with 
and without shoes. 
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The results indicated that oxfords were more generally worn than other 
types of shoes. Pumps were found more frequently among the older girls. 
The number of high heels was not great. Only about seventy-five per cent 
of the shoes had been fitted to the foot before purchase. 

Out of the entire number of shoes examined, there were only twenty-eight 
of correct length, and fourteen of correct width, while two hundred and sixty- 
nine were both too short and too narrow. 

Low arches and rotating heels were the most outstanding foot defects. 
Thirteen girls had flat feet. The percentage of minor defects was great. One 
girl out of 311 had normal feet. 


The Protective Ratio of Certain Clothing Fabrics Against Heat Loss from the 
Body when Airis in Motion. By E. V. FLoyp, KATHERINE Hess, and LILIAN 
BAKER, Kansas State Agricultural College. This work supplements earlier 
studies in still air and uses the same fabrics and methods save that provision 
is here made for using winds of different speeds and different humidity values. 
Seven speeds of wind and various degrees of humidity were provided in a 
tunnel containing a motor-driven fan. The fabrics studied and compared 
were blue flannel and canton flannel. Studies in additional fabrics will be 
made and results compared as they have been with these two. The protec- 
tive ratio of the blue flannel was in every case greater than that of the canton 
flannel. The protective value of those fabrics was greater in still air than in 
wind of 2.3 miles per hour and gradually increased as the wind speed became 
greater, although the actual protection offered the body by these fabrics is 
greatest in still air as is indicated by the number of Joules of energy required 
to keep the body at 36°C. 


The Minimum Clothing Cost for Four Kansas State Institutions. By Watpo 
Grimes, BAKER, and EizaBetH Cox, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. In order to determine the actual costs of clothing for a woman or 
girl at any one of four state institutions, minimum clothing was defined as 
giving sufficient protection for bodily health, adequate covering, and satis- 
faction of the social and environmental ideals of the individual. Data were 
gathered at the institutions, at state meetings, and from official reports. 
Total costs were estimated at $8.39, $18.31, $19.29, and $45.06 in the four 
institutions; differences between the first three amounts are due to number, 
age, and type of inmates, but in the fourth to the larger wardrobe allowed. 
For the same garments the price was practically the same at all four institu- 
tions. 


Survey of Differentiation Tests for Cotion and Linen. By Grace DENNY, 
Nancy Kate Bropnax, and Hazet RENNOE, University of Washington. A 
series of laboratory tests was made to check al] tests commonly recommended 
for these fibers. 
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Home Economics in Business Round Table. The general subject 
of discussion, over which Miss Katharine Fisher, Good Housekeeping 
Institute, presided, was given on the program as “What of the Future?” 
Of the papers which took up different phases of the subject, part are 
summarized here, while others are held for later use in the JOURNAL. 


Journalism. By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN, Belter Homes and Gardens. The 
field is divided into free lance writing, which is very limited and becoming 
more so, and editorial! work, which is limited but growing. There is plenty of 
room to get ahead for the limited number of women who can find places in 
this field. For the girl of sound training, good home experience, common 
sense, ability, and ambition, who finds an opening and produces good material, 
there is no end of possibilities. She can make her job whatever she wishes, 
provided always that she has in mind her readers and not her own personal 
glory and success. 


Foods. By Frances Fern Hoac, Philadelphia Dairy Council. Until the 
advent of the home economist into the business world there was a sharp line 
drawn between the commercial and educational fields. Education stood aloof 
from business and scorned the so-called publicity of the commercial world. 
Trained workers, both those who conduct research and those who interpret 
it, are gradually removing this. Such a worker has the opportunity and 
training to introduce higher types of publicity. For this she should have 
sufficient background of nutrition, so that she can make sure that only accurate 
statements are presented to the public. 

The home economists in business should keep a perspective of the general 
aims of home economics on the entire budget of the homemaker. A presenta- 
tion of a product in its relation to other household necessities stands much 
greater chance of interesting the homemaker. 

We have already had fine opportunities for cooperation with teachers, dieti- 
tians, nurses, women’sclubs. We have still greater opportunity to contribute 
to adult education because the commercial world can supply the finances 
and the trained educators. 

A committee appointed each year by the Section to confer with educators, 
research workers, and others of recognized standing might help to a closer 
coordination among ourselves and cooperation with others in this field. 
Thus the educational value of material and publications might be broadened 
and much duplication prevented. For example, a little extra attention to 
the history, geography, and transportation of a product as well as its real 
value as a human food might contribute to the value of material for school use. 

Our future seems to point toward a closer merger between the educational 
and commercial field with a responsibility to both. Our methods and ma- 
terials must ‘“‘add to our face value”’ before the educational world. 
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Public Utilities. By Apa Besste Swann, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. The future of home economics in the 
utility field is so full of untold possibilities that one wishes not to grow old, 
so anxious is one to see its development. 

Utilities all over the United States, Canada, even South America and Africa 
are seeking home service information and are organizing home service de- 
partments. The recent survey shows one hundred gas and electric companies 
ready to organize such departments, waiting only for a budget appropriation 
or the right person to head the department. That “right person’”’ must be a 
woman of experience and training, not only trained in foods and nutrition but 
with a keen insight and a deep understanding of home problems, who has 
learned by hard experience, who is still practising the profession of homemak- 
ing, and who feels sympathy for the stress and strain of family life. 

In concluding let me quote a vice president of one of the largest utilities 
in the United States. 

“The work of a home service department is ‘mass’ education to create a 
greater demand for a product, so subtly done that it creates ‘mass’ friendship 
along with the demand. There is no central station so small and none so 
large that it can afford to be without a home service department.” 


Research. By Dorotuy SHANK, American Stove Company. All business 
in order to advance must provide and plan far ahead. “Industry cannot 
advance without new material and new material is the product of pure re- 
search.” There is a need for standardization as well as for new material 
and this, too, involves investigation. 

In the business with which home economics deals the food industries take 
an important place for the whole world eats, and what the whole world eats, 
while largely dependent on economic conditions, traditions, and customs, is 
also influenced by the food manufacturer. Household appliances and equip- 
ment also are manufactured and improved according to the vision of the 
manufacturer. 

Food research is complicated and slow because of the many variable 
factors involved. Differences in the quality and the composition of food; 
in manipulation; in the size and material of pans used for cooking; in the 
application ot heat; and in individual standards for the products, all complicate 
research in foods, while the need for sometimes carrying the investigation 
into related fields makes progress slow. 

For research in these various lines it is necessary that trained people be 
employed. Slowly but surely the manufacturers are sensing this, and where 
it would be a distinct advantage to their industry are carrying on research 
through the home economist, either entirely within their own organization or 
elsewhere. 
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Consultant Work. By EpitH BARBER, Home Economics Consultant, New 
York City. The demand for the service of consultants in home economics 
is increasing rapidly, especially from manufacturers and advertising com- 
panies. Requisites of a successful consultant are adequate background and 
training both general and specialized; technical and practical experience with 
both the use and the users of the product; good judgment; aggressiveness 
tempered by tact; and appreciation of business problems and professional 
standards alike. Reputation is desirable, especially that which comes from 
the opinion of her works held by the educational world, the business field, 
and her own employers; printed contributions to magazines and newspapers 
are also valuable aids. The consultant must adopt her own policy as to 
whether she will allow the use of her name in advertising or keep it for edi- 
torial work; most firms are quick to see the advantages of the use of a copy- 
righted name. 

Though there is some future for consultants with magazines and newspapers, 
the large demand is from manufacturers and advertisers. With the former 
the consultant may pave the way to the employment of a full-time worker; 
with the advertising firm she is sometimes employed to arrange photographs, 
or to criticize, and sometimes to write copy. With both classes of employers 
her outside point of view is often valuable and she can speak her mind with 
freedom to executives. 

The benefit such service may have for the consumer is shown in the case 
of a consultant who, at the suggestion of the editor of a women’s magazine, 
was called in at the beginning of a plan for the production of a new utensil. 

Experience in consultant work shows that employers respect the periodicals 
and the consultants who do not cater to them and who offer value returned 
for what is paid without premiums in the form of special considerations. 


Related Art Round Table. The aim of the Related Art Section 
for 1926-27 has been to study art education for home economists. 
In the interest of this the papers here summarized were presented 
and discussed at the round table on June 22. 


Aims and Objectives in Related Art. By Lita WeEtcH, University of Mis- 
souri.—The widespread interest in art inhome economics indicates that people 
are coming to realize that art is of as much importance as manipulative skill, 
and challenges the Related Art Section to set up the right aims and objectives 
and to furnish subject matter and methods of teaching. Much of this in- 
creased interest dates from 1923 when a committee of the Section defined 
related art as “the application of art principles to those problems of everyday 
life where beauty and utility are factors,’’ and the objectives of courses in 
related art as “the development of an appreciation of art and the ability to 
apply the art principles to every day problems.”” Now we must formulate, 
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test out, and modify more specific minor objectives. As practically all of the 
problems of the home where beauty and utility are factors involve the making 
of choices, it is evident that art training should develop this ability. Now 
that most of the value of transferred learning has been discredited, we believe 
that drawing, painting, and design will not greatly develop artistic ability for 
dressing or homemaking. It is more important to make some understandable 
analysis of beauty and give the pupil an opportunity to solve actual problems 
involving art as nearly as possible in their natural setting. To “reveal higher 
activities in related art and to make them desired and to an extent possible” 
is dependent largely upon whether the teacher is able to give her students a 
love for beauty wherever it is found. 

The formulation of tests for judging the accomplishment of these aims and 
objectives may help to define them further. Do our students recognize and 
enjoy beauty wherever it exists? Do they appreciate the genuine and dis- 
like pretence and sham? Do they take pride in making things “look well?” 
Do they feel that artistic worth is a better measure of value than cost? 

To meet the responsibilities which the awakened interest in related art 
has placed on this section, we must find the student’s own problems and help 
her to solve them through a feeling of appreciation for doing things beautifully. 


Better Teaching of Related Art. By MABEL RUSSELL, Iowa State College.— 
Better teaching of related art will come through better understanding of 
educational methods. In the past, the art-trained people were inclined to 
feel that the educational people knew nothing about art and therefore could 
not tell us how to teach it. On the other hand, the educational people knew 
that they knew nothing about art and were willing to let us have things our 
own way. Gradually we are all coming to realize that educational methods 
may be applied in the teaching of art, and especially of related art. 

Because most related art teachers were trained in fine art schools we used 
the only method we knew anything about, the art school method. We over- 
looked the fact that art schools deal with a special group of students with 
considerable artistic ability and that it is the function of an art school to 
develop creative imagination and individual technique. The related art 
teacher deals with the mass of students, the future homemakers; few of them 
have any creative imagination to develop; many of them have little potential 
technical ability, so why struggle to develop it. 

When we finally joined the educational ranks and wrote down our aims 
and objectives in black and white, we realized that they are quite different 
from those of the fine art school where creative imagination and technique 
play so large a part. Our aims in related art deal with the development of 
good taste in personal appearance and in home surroundings; in better selec- 
tion and in better combinations; and in appreciations, ideals, and interests 


in these things. 
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In order to accomplish these aims, there must be standards and principles 
which we must help our students establish. There must be plenty of oppor- 
tunities for seeing and judging in order that they may be able to recognize 
and use these art principles. In the related art course the creative problem 
comes last instead of first. 


The Best Means and Materials for Teaching Related Art. By ROSAMOND 
C. Cook, University of Cincinnati.—As art is an education of the visual sense, 
as well as the mental, we must take into consideration all the influences with 
which the student comes in contact. Her home, her associates, the opinion 
of those whom she considers superior, the influence of books, magazines, 
movies, advertising, and shop windows may be more potent than the school 
in educating her. To make the school influence equally important, the 
teacher should study outside influences and make use of their power to hold 
the interest of the students or to counteract them, if they are bad. It is also 
important to make the student aware that she is being educated by these 
outside influences and to show her how she may consciously analyze them and 
decide which to accept and which to reject. Everyday problems in selection 
can be carried on by classes in cooperation with stores. 


EvELYN METZGER, 
Chairman, Related Art Section, American 
Home Economics Association. 


Child Development and Parent Education, a Responsibility of 
Public Education in Home Economics. At this time when there is 
so much popular discussion of child development and when so many of 
the teachers of home economics are considering plans for the inclusion 
of units of child care in their programs, it seems wise to consider whether 
types of child development and parent education should be fostered by 
public schools and paid for from public funds. 

A number of the states have already answered in the affirmative by 
organizing splendid pieces of work in public schools, state colleges, and 
extension programs. It has seemed, therefore, that the most helpful 
contribution which the committee’s program could make would be to 
assemble reports of specific pieces of work, such as are briefly summarized 
in the abstracts which follow. 


Training Home Economics Teachers to Function in the Field of Child Develop- 
ment. By Cora B. MILLER. Iowa State College, Ames.—The objectives for 
the work in child care as offered in the junior and senior high schools must to 
a large extent determine the training which the teacher should receive. As 
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summarized they are: 1. Sympathetic understanding and appreciation of 
little children; 2. appreciation of true responsibilities toward them; 3. ability 
to distinguish where teacher’s own responsibility ends; 4. attitude of willing- 
ness to form habits which will serve as examples; 5. ability to assist children 
in forming right habits for mental and physical health, for behavior toward 
others, and for wholesome enjoyment. 

These objectives indicate that the teacher must have had contact with and 
study of children. Tofurnish thisa nursery school seems almost indispensable. 
The students in training should not only have the experience in the nursery 
school but should have also as much contact with children in their homes as 
possible, because at best the nursery school environment is different from the 
home environment and children do not always react the same to both. The 
teacher should learn to deal with child problems in their family relationship 
setting. This is partly provided for by assigning to each student a child of 
the nursery school for special study, including some observation of the child 
at home, and frequent talks with the mother. Residence in a home manage- 
ment house where there is a baby is valuable supplemental experience. 

The subject-matter training in the basic subjects, psychology, nutrition, 
education, and biology, need not differ from that given the young woman who 
is preparing for homemaking. Training for teaching should, however, follow 
and come through the education department in its methods course. For most 
of the students this must be included as a part of the general methods of 
teaching home economics in the public schools. In addition the teachers in 
training have opportunity to teach a unit in child care just as they do units 
in foods, clothing, or family relationships. 


Parent Education as a Part of the Public School Program. By Mrs. MAUDE 
RICHMAN CALVERT, former state supervisor of home economics for Oklahoma. 
Classes in parental education have been conducted for the past seven years 
in the state of Oklahoma by mothercraft teachers who work with the city 
schools in cooperation with the home economics division of the State Board 
for Vocational Education. 

Classes are usually organized in units of six to twelve lessons, although 
some groups have met continuously throughout the school year. Subjects 
have been grouped under three large topics: physical health of the family, 
including home and community responsibilities; mental health and behavior 
problems; and home management. The needs and problems concerned with 
mental and physical problems of children of all ages, infancy, preschool, 
primary, and adolescence, are pursued by groups as most needed. The prim- 
ary aim of all classes has been to stimulate individual and group study in 
these subjects and in their application to individual home situations. Com- 
munity activities and projects for the benefit of all homes and children have 
been conducted. Among these have been “approved movies for children” 
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and “family night” pictures, exhibits of approved books and toys in local 
shops, backyard playground contests, health clinics for preschool children, 
improvement of magazines sold at local news-stands, and the sponsoring of 
special speakers for public meetings. 

In furthering this study with a stable and far-reaching institution such as 
the public school, it will be available to all groups of people. As one superin- 
tendent of schools expressed it, ‘“‘We want this program to be as enduring and 
lasting as the public schools themselves.” 


Child Care Program with Adult Classes. By Mrs. ANNAL. GRIMES, itinerant 
teacher, North Carolina State Department of Vocational Education. Three 
years ago when the adult classes started, the numbers attending were fifteen 
or twenty. This year the classes number thirty to one hundred. Seven 
courses are offered. Those that deal directly with the child are “child feed- 
ing” and “child care and training.’’ Six to ten lessons are given, usually over 
a period of from two to three weeks. The topics which get the greatest 
response are: 1. Obedience, authority, punishment; 2. sex education, what 
to tell, when to tell it, and how to tell it; 3. how to get my child to eat the 
right foods. 

The following topics are also liked: making life easier for my child; helping 
my child to be intelligent; training children in values—use of money. 

During these courses opportunity is given for conferences with parents and 
they come, and they always have questions, plenty of them. They are earnest 
and most eager for help. 


Other papers, to be printed later, were: The program in child care 
for the high schools, which was presented by Birdie Vorhies, state super- 
visor of home economics, Nebraska, and The college extension program 
by Miriam Birdseye of the Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

ANNA E. RICHARDSON, 
Field Worker in Child Development and Parental 
Education, American Home Economics. 
Association. 
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Your Money’s Worth. A study in the waste 
of the consumer's dollar. By Stuart 
Cnase and F, J. Scntinx. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927, pp. 285. 
$2.00. 

It seldom happens that a book as clever 
and entertaining as a “best seller” is also 
one of the worth-while books of the year for 
students of home economics. Yet Chase 
and Schlink have produced such a book in 
“Your Money’s Worth.” It is written for 
the consumer, hence for every one. But 
profitable though its reading may be for the 
woman who buys, the teacher of consumer- 
purchasers will find it of even greater value 
if she ponders upon some of the questions it 
raises and applies her answers in her teaching. 

The thesis of the authors is that the con- 
sumer is as Alice, wandering aimlessly in the 
modern Wonderland of salesmanship and 
advertising. What, they ask, can one know 
of the quality of the goods he buys? Canthe 
fancy wrapper, the trade-marked name, or 
the advertising slogan be taken as any indi- 
cation of the value of the contents of the 
package? Does the fact that a firm sells a 
million dollars’ worth of goods in a year 
denote special merit in the product or an 
exceptionally gifted advertising manager? 

Specific examples are given—too many for 
the consumer’s complacency—of “surprising 
variations in quality at a given price.” 
Tests on motors, bedding, washing com- 
pounds, disinfectants, and other articles of 
common use showed inferior articles being 
sold for more than others of better quality. 
The authors also tell of adulterations, mis- 
branding, variations in brands from time to 
time, of “jiggers” and devices made for sale 
rather than for adequate performance of 
tasks. 

In contrast to this maze of uncertainty 
which surrounds the consumer, they show the 
possibilities of purchasing by specification, 


as is done by the United States government 
and by many manufacturers. Scientific tests 
determining the qualities which should be 
possessed by an article and the ways in which 
it can be made to furnish these qualities 
furnish the “yardstick which gives us author- 
ity to pass judgment on Wonderland.” The 
work of the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau 
of Home Economics, the Federal Trade 
Commission, trade associations, and other 
agencies, both public and private, in setting 
standards for quality and performance of 
goods is cited. Though many of these aids 
are not directly available for the consumer, 
he may make a beginning toward finding 
his way out of the maze, if he chooses to 
follow the advice given in the final chapters 
of the book. 

This should be a valuable reference for 
classes in buying. Facts are presented 
which many of us have suspected but have 
been unable to prove. But more than that, 
the authors have raised certain questions 
which we should meet. Can training enable 
a person to buy wisely in Wonderland? 
Many home economists answer the question 
negatively. There are too many things to 
be bought for any one to be a specialist in the 
purchase of all. What training will enable 
one to pass judgment upon things in sealed 
packages, with fancy names and supposedly 
special attributes? If we cannot teach the 
consumer to buy wisely, what should we do? 
Give such help as we can, but, in addition, 
face facts squarely and spend some time 
telling the student what we do not know 
and why? Have we been willing to acknowl- 
edge our limitations? Without such ac- 
knowledgment, can we fire the consumer 
with a desire to better conditions? For only 
a movement upon the part of the consumers 
will accomplish this reform. 

Teachers of home economics should con- 
sider and discuss the challenge here given us 
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to help the consumer out of Wonderland. 
Are we publishing results of investigations 
which would be of value to the woman who 
buys? The authors lament that the public 
cannot be helped by the publication of the 
information locked in the files of the Bureau 
of Standards. Should the same considera- 
tions which prevent the Bureau from making 
public its findings cause departments of home 
economics to withhold their results on inves- 
tigations of branded articles? To what ex- 
tent could we increase our service to the com- 
munity? Are extensive tests on soap flakes, 
which could not be carried out in a home, 
of any aid to the consumer if the institition 
making them can say only that one brand 
(but no one knows which) was superior in 
that it did not contain free alkali? Perhaps 
the primary reason for the tests was not to be 
of direct service to the buyer. But how far 
could a department go in publishing? The 
American Medical Association does not 
hesitate to expose frauds, or to publish analy- 
ses of medical products. Why not discuss 
the matter in the Open Forum of the 
JouRNAL? 


Day Monroe, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 


The Distribution Age. By Ratrn Borsopt. 
With an introduction by Lew Haan. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1927, pp. 321. $3.00. 

Mr. Borsodi also looks at our modern 
system of marketing and finds it bad. He 
writes of the costs of distribution, of the large 
amounts spent in disposing of the products 
of the manufacturer by means of “high 
pressure” advertising and salesmanship. He 
is especially interested in attempting to show 
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that “it is the manufacturers rather than the 
retailers and jobbers who get the most of 
what the consumer pays for marketing and 
that they are principally responsible for the 
extravagances with which modern distri- 
bution abounds.” This may or may not be 
true. It cannot be said that the author has 
adequately defended his theory because of 
the insutliciency of the statistical material 
which he presents. He draws conclusions 
regarding the share of the retailer, whole- 
saler, and manufacturer in the total spent 
by consumers for all articles purchased at 
retail, from figures on four articles on food, 
two of which are packaged corn flakes and 
rolled oats. Statistics on expenditures for 
other foods, for clothing, equipment, and 
household furnishings are neglected. 

There is an opportunity for some one to 
make a real contribution to the solution of 
the marketing problem by a careful, un- 
biased, statistical analysis of the question 
of the share attributable to the manufac- 
turer in distribution costs paid by the con- 
sumer. We need a study of such statistics 
of consumption as are available to deter- 
mine what part of our total spendings are for 
articles which pass through the hands of the 
manufacturer and then an intensive investi- 
gation of figures on marketing costs of these 
manufactured goods, before we finally draw 
conclusions as to where blame is to be placed. 
The investigator might find that some of the 
most needed figures for his study were lack- 
ing. But he could present the facts avail- 
able and call attention to gaps to be filled 
in by future investigators. Such is the kind 
of work needed. Unfortunately, “The Dis- 
tribution Age” is not a study of that type. 

Day Monroe, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 
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‘ BOOKS RECEIVED 


Practical Dietetics. With reference to diet in 
health and disease. Sixteenthedition. By 
ALIDA FRANCES PATTEE. Mount Vernon, 
New York: A. F. Pattee, 1927, pp. 676. 
$2.75 (including Teacher's Dietetic Guide). 
A standard handbook, the striped ging- 

ham cover of which is familiar to dietitians 

everywhere, and which has been again re- 
vised to keep it in line with recent develop- 
ments on dietetics, as in connection with the 
functions and sources of vitamins (including 

D and E); diet in pregnancy and lactation; 

and the feeding of children. 


Healthful Living. Revised edition. By 
Jesse Ferrinc Wiiuiams. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927, pp. 596. 
$1.80. 

A well-known book by a professor of phys- 
ical education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, first published in 1919, now 
considerably rewritten to harmonize its 
statements with progress of knowledge in the 
sciences underlying health. 


The New Physical Education. A program of 
naturalized activities for education toward 
cilizenship. By Tuomas Denison Woop 
and Rosatryp Frances Cassipy. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927, 
pp. 457. $2.40. 

An important contribution to the natural 
movement in physical education which has 
been developing in the United States during 
the past twenty years and in which the 
senior author has been an influential leader. 
Considers the growth of that movement; 
the contributions made by the various 
sciences, including psychology and educa- 
tional theory; the objectives of naturalized 
physical education; the content of its pro- 
gram and its place in the school curriculum; 
the requirements or teachers and super- 
visors; and tests for the quality of teaching. 


Includes lists of source material, bibliog- 
raphies, and suggestions as to practical 
teaching methods and devices, and summar- 
izes its own contents in a series of stimu- 
lating questions and answers. A book of 
broad vision, vitally interesting to all con- 
cerned with health education. 


Essentials of Linoleum-Block Printing. By 
W. Pork. Peoria, Illinois: The 
Manual Arts Press, 1927, pp. 60. $2.00. 
Clear, non-technical directions for the 

practice of a simple but popular art for which 
only inexpensive equipment is required, but 
which lends itself to interesting effects. The 
brief historical introduction and the discus- 
sions of design suggest the relations between 
this and other forms of artistic printing. The 
illustrations are clear, attractive, and helpful 
and the book itself an example of good 
printing. 


Pollak Prize Essays. Criticisms of Profits, a 
book by William Trufant Foster and Wad- 
dill Catchings. Essays by R. W. Souter, 
FREDERICK Law OtmsTED, C. F. BIcKER- 
DIKE, VICTOR VALENTINOVITCH No- 
vocILov. Newton, Massachusetts: Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, 1927, 
pp. 131. $1.00. 

A collection of papers selected by Wesley 
C. Mitchell, Allyn A. Young, and Owen D. 
Young from four hundred and thirty-five 
submitted in competition for a prize offered 
for the best adverse criticism of “Profits” 
(see JouRNAL for March, page 159, and July, 
page 402). The interest in the subject is 
shown by the fact that papers came from 50 
universities, 42 states, and 25 toreign coun- 
tries, and that the writers included 40 au- 
thors of books on economics, 50 professors of 
economics, 60 accountants, and other spe- 
cialists. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


National Better Business Bureau. Two 
bulletins issued by the Merchandise De- 
partment in June are of interest to home 
economists. One deals with the agreement 
to train hosiery manufacturers to indicate 
by branding when hose are not of first qual- 
ity and the other concerns similar agree- 
ments regarding the correct designation of 
the material content of infants’ underwear. 
Consumers can aid by inquiring for makes 
thus accurately marked. 


Sales Resistance. Gretchen Mount’s 
amusing account in the New Republic for 
July 20 of the psychological effect of sales 
agents’ calls on the ordinary housekeeper 
strikes another note in the growing protest 
of consumers against “high pressure sales- 
manship.” 


Cooperative Movement in the United 
States. The growth of cooperative enter- 
prises other than agricultural in the United 
States during 1925 is the subject of U. S. 
Department of Labor Bulletin of Labor 
Statistics No. 437, by Florence E. Parker. 
Copies may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, at 25 cents each. 


Garden Hose. Descriptions of the prin- 
cipal types of garden hose and suggestions 
for recognizing durable, non-kinking speci- 
mens are given in Information Circular No. 
327 of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Copies may be purchased for 10 cents each 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Oilice, Washington. 


Directory of Commercial Testing and Col- 
lege Research Laboratories. Home econ- 
omists concerned with research in textiles 
and miscellaneous commodities will welcome 
the list of 207 commercial and 143 college 
testing laboratories brought together and 
classified both by commodities and geograph- 
ically by the U. S. Bureau of Standards in its 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 90. Copies 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents for 15 cents each. 


National Association of Retail Grocers. 
At the thirtieth annual convention held at 
Omaha, June 20 to 25, John Coode of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was elected president. Ac- 
cording to the official organ, National Groc- 
ers Bulletin, resolutions passed called for the 
appeal of federal taxes on the retail sale of 
oleomargine, for the use of circulars warning 
grocers that the use of sulfur dioxide in the 
drying or evaporating of fruits must be in- 
dicated on each container of such products, 
and for cooperation with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Federal 
Trade Commission in efforts to reduce trade 
wastes and abuses. 


Agricultural Census of the World. The 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome in June, 1926, approved plans to take 
an agricultural census of the world. Ac- 
cording to Science, Mr. Leon M. Estabrook, 
formerly of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, who is to direct the work, is now 
making a tour of the world to invite the co- 
operation of the two hundred countries 
listed by the Institute. Of these only 60 
have ever taken such a census, only 40 have 
taken one since 1900, and no two in the same 
manner. Each country is to pay for its own 
census and report, and the latter will be 
utilized in preparing the Institute world 
census. It is hoped that the work can be 
repeated every ten years. 


Pan-American Notes. Home economics 
in the rural schools of Porto Rico is the title 
of an eight-page article by José C. Rosario 
in the July Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union. 

Educational notes from Colombia include 
domestic science in the normal course at the 
National Pedagogic Institute for Women at 
Bogot4, while those from Ecuador report 
it among subjects taught in the new voca- 
tional training school for girls, Instituto 
Pérez Pallares, at Quito. 


New Ideas of Housing in Germany. A 
description of the building research school, 
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known as the Bauhaus, at Dessau, Saxony, 
and the ideas there worked out for metal 
and concrete houses without ornamenta- 
tion but with all possible conveniences is the 
subject of a brief article in the Times (Lon- 
don) Educational Supplement for July 9. 


Factors in Public Behavior. The relation 
between the response of a public audience 
and such factors as the shape, furnishing, 
lighting, and general “atmosphere” of the 
assembly place are discussed in an article by 
James W. Armstrong and Thomas D. Eliot 
in Social Forces for June. 


Spelman College. Miss Lucy Hale Tap- 
ley, for fifteen years president of Spelman 
College, Atlanta, one of the most important 
schools for colored girls, resigned and was 
made president emeritus recently. Accord- 
ing to the Associated Negro Press her suc- 
cessor is Miss Florence Reed, a Mount 
Holyoke graduate who has been serving as 
executive secretary of the International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Magazine Articles on the Family. In 
connection with courses on the family and 
child study, students at the Garland School 
compiled a list of about fifty articles on the 
subject which were published in well-known 
magazines during the school year 1926-27. 
The list is printed in the June issue of Sweep- 
ings, the school magazine. 


Women’s Organizations. Persons con- 
cerned over the attacks made on organiza- 
tions supporting measures for the protection 
of child labor, maternity and infancy, and 
the federal agencies charged with their en- 
forcement will welcome the series of articles 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt which has 
appeared in the Woman Citizen for June, 
July, and August. 


Dietary Scales and Standards for Meas- 
uring a Family’s Nutritive Needs. A dis- 
cussion of dietary and energy scales and 
standards previously used by various work- 
ers, of corrective factors needed to reduce 
results obtained with them to a common 
basis, and of a double scale for energy and 
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for protein and mineral needs, proposed for 
use in family dietary studies, is published as 
Technical Bulletin No. 8 of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The author is 
Dr. Fdith Hawley, Bureau of Home 
Economics. Copies may be procured from 
the Superintendent of Documents {cr 5 cents 
each, 


Demonstrating Child Health. The work 
of the Child Health Demonstration Com- 
mittee from 1923-27 is summarized in Bulle- 
tin No. 4 and includes the demonstrations 
conducted under the auspices of the Com- 
monwealth Fund and (up to 1926) the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association at Fargo, 
North Dakota, Athens, Georgia, Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, Marion County, Oregon, 
and appraisal of health work in the demon- 
strations which the American Public Health 
Association has begun to make in 1927. 


Better Teeth. Dr. James Frederick Rog- 
ers is the author of the bulletin of this title 
issued by the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, as Health Edu- 
cation No. 20. It gives a non-technical de- 
scription of the development of teeth and 
suggestions for dental hygiene in schools. 
Copies may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for 5 cents each. 


National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness. The annual report for 1926, 
published under the title “A Year in Re- 
view,” is interesting both for its account of 
the work done with children, industrial work- 
ers, and the general public and as an illus- 
tration of a report written, illustrated, and 
printed to attract the general reader. 


Home Hygiene and Care ofthe Sick. The 
present status and value of instruction in this 
subject as given in high schools, particularly 
in the south, is the subject of a paper by Cora 
Cripe in Peabody Journal of Education for 
May. The general conclusions, based on 
replies to questionnaires from 26 states, is 
that improvement is needed and could be 
best obtained by training home economics 
teachers more definitely for leadership in 
such work. 
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Diphtheria, Curable and Preventable. 
The American Association for Medical Prog- 
ress, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
has reissued a pamphlet on this subject, re- 
porting the striking progress made in the con- 
trol of diphtheria in cities where toxin- 
antitoxin campaigns have been carried out. 
In the five years’ campaign in New York 
City, for example, the number of cases 
dropped 34 per cent and the number of 
deaths 41 per cent. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, and Youngstown, Ohio, now have the 
lowest diphtheria mortality rate in the coun- 
try, 0.6 per 100,000, a drop from 7.1, and 
18.5 respectively. Of the 25 out of 36,000 
New Haven school children who had diph- 
theria during the past two years 24 had not 
received toxin-antitoxin treatment. 


Dalton Plan and Manual Arts. The ap- 
plication of the Dalton plan to manual arts 
in the Demonstration High School of West 
Virginia University is described by U. D. 
Walker in Jndustrial Arts Magazine for 
August. This is the school whose “Home 
Economics under the Dalton Plan” was 
discussed by Jean E. Richmond ia the 
JourNnat for August, 1926. 


Suggested Fashion Shows for High 
Schools. Suggestions for this popular cloth- 
ing project are brought together in a bulletin 
by the home economics department of the 
Alabama State College for Women. 


Clothes, Money, and the Working Girl. 
A study of the clothing budgets of five thou- 
sand and more working girls in part-time 
classes in the Milwaukee Vocational School 
forms the basis of an interesting article by 
Hattie E. Anderson in The Survey in which 
the prevalence of installment buying and 
cosmetics is shown as less marked than popu- 
lar discussions might suggest, but the pro- 
portion of money spent for silk hose and 
miscellaneous accessories notably high. 


Illustrative Work for Schools. Repro- 
ductions of paintings and other art materials 
useful in school were on display during July 
and August in a special gallery at the Art 
Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York City, 
especially for the benefit of reachers attend- 
ing summer schools. Included were fine 
portfolios of colored plates representing 
different periods of decoration. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. The July 
Bulletin of the Museum contains several 
articles or notes of interest to home econ- 
omists; such as the history of “chinoiserie”’ 
in printed fabrics, by Frances Morris, and 
a discussion of how to achieve better designs 
in industrial arts by Richard F., Bach. 


American Summer Schools in Fine Art 
Abroad. In addition to the school of fine 
art for American students which New York 
University has arranged in Paris, School and 
Society reports that another was this year 
opened in Constantinople, with yet another 
to be opened shortly in Berlin. 


International Congress on Art Education. 
The sixth congress is to be held in Prague, 
August, 1928, during the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the Czecho-Slovakian 
Republic. According to the American 
Magazine of Art, the Minister of Education 
is honorary chairman and the national ex- 
position buildings are to be turned over to the 
congress. The contribution of children to 
creative art and the relation of arts and 
crafts to industry are to be prominent topics 
of discussion. Membership is open to in- 
dividuals at a cost of $3.00 and entitles to 
bulletins, announcements, and admission. 
American applications, accompanied by 
checks, may be sent to the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, 1741 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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